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IN May 


Child Study Progranis in 
Curriculum Development 
is the theme of Educa- 
tional Leadership in May, 
and an important one 
with which to close the 
1949-50 publication vear. 

Articles in this issue 
will deal with the Mid- 
century White House 
Conference on Children 
and Youth; an annotated 
list of intercultural books 
for youngsters and ado- 
lescents; three articles on 
the organization of child 
study programs from the 
Institute for Child Study, 
University of Maryland; 
a case study of a little 
boy by his teacher; the 
Dr. William C. Men- 
ninger address on mental 
health in our schools, 
given at the Denver con- 
vention; the inner school 
the child sees, by F. T. 
McSwain; studying chil- 
dren in the classroom 
through a continuity pro- 
gram; a child study pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
Illinois ASCD with the 
cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and 
an account from La- 
Grange. Illinois. 
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HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


Hollis L. Caswell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
stresses the need for increased emphasis on curriculum research and 
suggests next steps in achieving this more adequate emphasis. This 
paper was read at the Teachers College Alumni Dinner in Denver, 


February 14. 


ONE of the most interesting features 
of the modern curriculum movement is 
the introduction of scientific research 
procedures. High hopes were held for 
years that research would provide the 
key to unlock the door to a demon- 
strably superior curriculum. The nature 
of this hope was mirrored in a book 
written in 1930: 


In searching for means through which to 
attain clearly conceived ends, the educa- 
tional engineer determines by a scientific 
experiment which will most economically 
serve his purpose. When he is obliged to 
choose between a course in economics and 
one in history as a means of developing 
abilities needed in citizenship, he does not 
make his choice on the basis of tradition or 
of armchair philosophizing, but sets up an 
experiment in which he uses one kind of 
subject matter with one group and the other 
with the other group, keeping all other 
conditions the same for the two contrasted 
groups, accurately measures his results from 
the two kinds of materials, and chooses for 
future uses the one which more largely 
achieves the ends he is seeking . . . through- 
out the whole range of education we are 
moving toward the time when we shall 
have subjected to scientific tests all of our 
vital alternatives.1 
HIsTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

This view was by no means univer- 
sally held at that time, but it suggests a 
w idespread attitude toward the goal 


1 Peters, Charles C. Objectives and Procedures in 
Civic Education. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Go., £930; Pp. 21. 
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which the scientific method would 
help achieve in curriculum develop- 
ment. For two decades following 1910 
there was great faith that research 
would lead the way to a curriculum 
plan which would be shown with a 
high degree of conclusiveness to be the 
best that could be developed. During 
these years hundreds of studies were 
conducted. Social usage, activity analy- 
sis, word counts, methods of teaching, 
and a multitude of other areas were 
made the subjects of analysis. 

The first issue of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research published by the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation was in January, 1931. It was 
devoted to the curriculum. In the fore- 
word to this issue it is stated that “the 
Editorial Committee ... was faced with 
an embarrassment of riches.” Also dur- 
ing this period experimental schools were 
given great emphasis as agencies for 
curriculum experimentation. The com- 
mon view was that they would point 
the way toward practices that, having 
been observed and read about by peo- 
ple in other schools, and having been 
seen to be good, would be widely in- 
troduced throughout the nation. 

Following 1930 it is my judgment 
that there was a gradual waning of 
confidence in research and that in the 
1940’s there was a drop in concern 
which, at present, makes the question 
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of the future of curriculum research 
one of the critical points in our field. 
I cannot document this view in con- 
clusive terms. I can say that my feeling 
in this matter has been confirmed 
through conversations several 
other persons who are well informed 
on curriculum trends and research de- 
velopments. An examination of the last 
issue of the Review of Educational 
Research devoted to the curriculum, 
June, 1948, shows that the contents of 
a large proportion of the references 
cited are general discussions of various 
phases of the curriculum. Compara- 
tively few sources are cited that present 
rigorous analyses of clearly defined and 
delimited problems. 


with 


PropteMs WeE Face 


But whether or not emphasis on cur- 
riculum research has decreased during 
the past fifteen or twenty years, it is 
my conviction that there is all too 
little attention given to it now. Many 
problems that we face in curriculum 
development today cry out for better 
solutions than our schools generally are 
providing. Competent research is essen- 
tial to making needed improvements. 
For example, an area of great impor- 
tance is finding out more about how 
schools can actually change the cur- 
riculum. 


How Change the Curriculum? 


For years curriculum workers relied 
almost exclusively on courses of study 
to make changes in practice. Finally 
they realized ‘that there was a tre- 
mendous gap between writing a course 
of study and modifyi ing the experiences 
children actually have. ” -Vhewe followed 
an inclination on the part of many to 
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look on all published curriculum bul- 
letins as a liability. The plain fact is 
that today we have little more reliable 
evidence on the values and dangers of 
various types of written materials as a 
means of changing the curriculum than 
we had twenty years ago. We have 
opinions based on general experience, 
but we know how often general ex- 
perience unchecked by scientific in- 
quiry has led men astray. 


Lag in Practice 

We have known for a long time that 
a major problem in curriculum im- 
provement is the lag that exists between 
the practice in outstanding schools and 
that in the great rank and file. Yet, so 
far as I know, we have made no de- 
tailed analysis of the nature of this lag, 
of the factors which lead some schools 
to change and others not to, or of how 
improvement can be speeded. Professor 
Paul Mort has opened up this field from 
the standpoint of administration. Under 
his guidance a series of most suggestive 
studies has been made. This problem 
of lag is more important, if anything, 
for the curriculum than for adminis- 
tration, and yet we have had no com- 
parable effort by curriculum workers 
to increase the body of reliable knowl- 
edge on problems in this area. In fact, 
it is difficult to find a single study of 
procedures of curriculum change that 
makes substantial use of recognized 
methods of scientific inquiry. 

Other curriculum areas in which the 
need for research is great could readily 
be cited, but that is not my main pur- 
pose tonight. Rather, assuming that my 
hypothesis that there is need for in- 
creased emphasis on research is sound, 
I wish to raise the question as to what 
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some of the things are that we can and 
should do to achieve in the years ahead 


this more adequate emphasis. 


RESEARCH MertTHODS 


One point we should examine with 
care is the matter of research method. 
As research in education developed fol- 
lowing 1900, the standards and _pro- 
cedures of physical science research 
were largely looked to for guidance. In 
the curriculum, work was of two major 
types—analytical studies such as word 
counts and activity analysis, and experi- 
mental studies of teaching methods and 
various plans of curriculum organiza- 
tion. For some time the influence of 
the analytical ty pe of study was quite 
significant in that it contributed to the 
elimination of a great deal of “dead 
wood” in the curriculum. At present, 
however, few of the most critical cur- 
riculum problems can be solved 
through this approach. Thus, reliance 
now seems to rest to a large extent on 
experimentation. 

But difficulties were encountered with 
the application of the experimental 
method to curriculum problems. These 
resulted to a considerable extent from 
the attempt to use the laboratory 
method of the physical sciences. This 
method had several major character- 
istics, two of which were of special 
significance as experimentation in the 
curriculum developed. 


Setting of the Experiment 

In the first place, the matter to be 
studied was taken out of its usual set- 
ting and placed in an artificial one. The 
purpose of this was to make it possible 
to apply the ty pical phy sical science re- 
search method of controlling all vari- 
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ables except the factor being studied. 
For example, if a particular teaching 
method were being studied, the effort 
would be to equalize all such factors 
as class size, differences among teach- 
ers, and differences among pupils. The 
result was then presumed to have wide 
applicability. But the plain fact is that 
experience showed this not to be the 
case. When the method studied in the 
laboratory setting was applied in usual 
situations, other factors were not con- 
stant. Teachers did differ, and class size 
varied. In brief, laboratory conditions 
could not generally be reproduced in 
field situations where the results were 
supposed to apply, with the result that 
the research findings were not ap- 
plicable. 

This difficulty was encountered not 
only with research which dealt with 
specific, limited problems, but also 
with the work of experimental schools. 
As they tended to operate in settings 
which often involved highly selected 
student bodies, atypical community re- 
and instructional facilities not 
use of 


lations, 
characteristic of most schools, 
the results of the experimental work 
involved the same difficulties as other 
laboratory type experimentation. 
Now, it is my belief that the labora- 
tory approach has only limited value 
as a method of curriculum research. It 
will never be possible to hold the vari- 
ables in curriculum development con- 
stant. Rather, it is necessary to find out 
what the variables are, how they affect 
the achievement of your purpose, and 
what adjustments are needed to various 
types of conditions. Curriculum re- 
search should be undertaken in situa- 
tions that are representative of those 
in which it is expected the results may 
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have influence. Then the applicability 
of findings can be made obvious. 

Rather than limiting the study of a 
problem to one type of situation, it is 
desirable to study it in many types of 
situations which are as widely rep- 
resentative as possible. For example, if 
you wish to test means of developing 
desirable understanding and attitudes 
toward minority groups, studies may 
desirably be undertaken in schools serv- 
ing communities with various minority 
groups, with various economic and so- 
cial settings, and with teachers of vary- 
ing degrees of interest and competence. 
One of the most important features of 
such a study should be to discover 
how these varying factors which are 
present in all school situations influence 
solution of the problem with which 
you are dealing. 


Teacher Participation 


In the second place, the laboratory 
approach to research attempted to 
neutralize the participants in the re- 
search. Following this lead, much cur- 
riculum research in the past was con- 
ducted with the teachers who were 
involved knowing little or nothing 
about the purpose or design of the 
work. Most curriculum workers have 
come to recognize that the single most 
important influence on the curriculum 
is the teacher and that the purposes 
that guide teachers are of critical im- 
portance in determining everything 
they do. In other words, good teach- 
ing is a process which never can be 
reduced to the relatively mechanical 
and routine application of a set of 
procedures. 

Consequently, the assumption that 
the participants in curriculum experi- 
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mentation should be neutral is wholly 
unsound. The experiment can_ be 
fairly tested only if they understand 
the purpose and share in_ its ap- 
praisal, for the results can have sig- 
nificance in other situations only if the 
purpose is similarly recognized and ac- 
cepted by the teachers undertaking to 
profit from the results. It is my belief 
that the effort to neutralize the purpose- 
ful efforts of teachers and pupils ac- 
counts for much of the ineffectiveness 
of research in the past. In the future | 
believe a substantial amount of participa- 
tion is needed in order to achieve re- 
sults that can have wide applicability. 


Action RESEARCH 

There is a highly encouraging move- 
ment toward fundamental revision of 
research procedures in the curriculum 
now in the initial stages of develop- 
ment. I refer to the approach com- 
monly called action research.* Un- 
questionably this approach is coming to 
grips with some of the serious limita- 
tions of the laboratory procedure em- 
phasized earlier. | am hopeful that it 
may contribute to a revival of interest 
in curriculum research. As this ap- 
proach is tested further, there is one 
point that I hope may receive increased 
attention. The significance of research 
is directly related to the generaliza- 
tions which are developed. Even a case 
study, from the standpoint of research, 
is significant because of what it may 
suggest about other similar cases, and 
the importance increases as added case 
studies begin to provide a sound basis 
for generalizations. 


*See Stephen M. Corey. 
ment through Action Research,” 
ship. VII: 147-153, December, 


“Curriculum Develop- 
Educational Leader- 
1940. 
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Importance of Generalizations 


I believe that the action research ap- 
proach must give most careful attention 
to the development of sound generaliza- 
tions. Otherwise the studies simply be- 
come projects in local curriculum im- 
provement. In research dominated by 
the laboratory method great attention 
was given to techniques that would as- 
sure reliable generalizations. Techniques 
will no doubt differ in many respects 
in research centered in operational or 
action settings, but the need to devise 
and utilize sound ones is no less great 
than it is in dealing with problems 
that can be appropriately studied by 
laboratory techniques. 

Personally, I do not like the distinc- 
tion that is drawn between action re- 
search and fundamental research. It 
seems to me that work that has the 
characteristics of action research is 
quite as fundamental as the so-called 
fundamental research. The distinction 
is in many respects comparable to that 
between pure science and applied sci- 
ence research. The curriculum worker 
is concerned with solving a problem 
which will lead to improved practice. 
Applied science research has the same 
central purpose. 


Importance of Basic Disciplines 

Research in various disciplines which 
are basic to the curriculum, such as 
child development, psychology of learn- 
ing, and sociology is directed to the 
extension of knowledge, regardless of 
immediately obvious practical implica- 
tions. Similarly, pure science research 
is centrally concerned with the exten- 
sion of knowledge in the various sci- 
ences, regardless of practical application. 
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Consequently, it seems to me that 
we are finding in our field the same 
situation that characterizes a field 
like agriculture. Agricultural research 
is primarily concerned with improving 
practice in farming. It depends on a 
group of disciplines. It draws relevant 
knowledge from these supporting fields 
and develops new knowledge about 
agricultural processes. Curriculum re- 
search relates in much the same way 
to the various fields upon which it 
draws. 


LIMITATIONS IN 
CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


Inadequate Personnel 

In looking back at curriculum re- 
search there is another characteristic 
that very probably contributed to the 
decreasing emphasis over the past 
decade or two. It seems evident to me 
that an overwhelming proportion of 
the studies conducted, even during the 
20's, was done on the fragments of 
time that people with other major 
responsibilities could draw upon. The 
conviction that fame and fortune lay 
down the research road led many col- 
lege teachers and some members of staffs 
of school systems to squeeze out a little 
time from already heavy, full-time 
schedules, add some night work and 
vacation time, and get out a research 
study or two. More often than not 
funds to support even these efforts 
were not available. The greatest amount 
of effort probably came from graduate 
students making studies for the doc- 
torate. 

The limitations surrounding research 
at this stage are too well known ‘to re- 
quire comment. The whole situation 
adds up to the fact that there has been 
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no competent group of individuals 
position to make research on the cur- 
riculum a major and continuing con- 
cern. It is my belief that so long as 
this is true, research achievements will 
be severely circumscribed. 

I have already mentioned the com- 
plexity of the curriculum problems we 
face today. Research techniques have 
also greatly increased in difficulty and 
undoubtedly there is great need for the 
devising of procedures more appro- 
priate for study of the curriculum. A 
further difficulty arises from the fact 
that the curriculum, as mentioned be- 
fore, rests on a variety of disciplines. 
It is inevitable that considerable knowl- 
edge of these supporting fields is needed 
in much curriculum research. It all adds 
up in my thinking to the conviction 
that much of the most important re- 
search on the curriculum requires the 
cooperation of a team of specialists 
working with those in a field situation. 

Thus, it becomes a matter of major 
importance that research be made a 
recognized part of the work of some 
within our field, that the competences 
needed for sound work be canvassed, 
and plans be devised for bringing these 
competences to bear over extended 
periods of time. Some useful things can 
be done on the time that can be freed 
from other duties, but the need for 
broad-scale fundamental study of cur- 
riculum problems cannot be met in 
this manner. 


Allocation of Funds 


It is interesting to check on the 
funds that are allocated for curriculum 
research and experimentation. In many 
schools of education and school systems 
no funds at all are specifically allocated 
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for this purpose. In many cases even if 
a staff member is willing to put in 
time outside of regular duties, clerical 
help and materials cannot be secured. 

Compare this situation with that 
which is present in the physical sciences 
or medicine or agriculture. Millions of 
dollars are specifically earmarked for 
research activities in these fields. Thou- 
sands of workers make a career of 
research. In the Land Grant Colleges 
over 22 percent of their budgets are 
devoted to reseach. At Teachers Col- 
lege percent of our budget is for 
organized research, and this probably is 
a substantially higher amount than in the 
great rank and file of colleges of educa- 
tion over the nation. In fact, for the 
year 1945-46 the 253 teachers colleges 
in the United States, with total budgets 
exceeding 48 millions, spent only 
slightly over $100,000, or .2 of one 
percent, on all organized research 
activities. 

It is a striking fact that we pour 
millions of dollars into research to find 
out how to raise better hogs and cattle 
and wheat and corn but such a paltry 
sum into how to provide better educa- 
tion for our children that there is only 
a handful of full-time research special- 
ists in education in this entire nation. 
Somehow or other, if research is to be 
accorded a desirable emphasis in cur- 
riculum development, schools of educa- 
tion and school systems must get funds 
in their budgets earmarked for research 
personnel and projects. As I view the 
situation, it is most important to do 
this. 


Shared Responsibility 


In the past the conduct of research 
designed to improve the curriculum has 
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been looked on primarily as a university 
function. Most of the larger school 
systems have some sort of research 
bureau, but for the most part their 
bureaus have done little in the way of 
curriculum research. Testing programs 
designed to provide evidence for the 
use of supervisory personnel and for 
publicity represent about the closest 
approach to the curriculum. 

In the future, if curriculum research 
is to be accorded reasonable attention, 
it is my judgment that school systems 
must share with universities the respon- 
sibility for its development. It seems to 
me that it is reasonable to expect school 
systems to do this. They have the 
ultimate stake in finding w ays of im- 
proving the curriculum “and they con- 
trol the situations in which research 
must be done. By broadening their 
sense of responsibility to include not 
only providing at a given time the best 
possible education for the members of 
their communities, but also contribut- 
ing in some small degree at least to the 
general advancement of education, they 
will in the long run best serve their 
own communities. 

Through such a cooperative sharing 
of responsibility universities could 
provide one part of the necessary re- 
search team—the research specialists in 
supporting disciplines, in research 
methodology, and in curriculum prob- 
lems—while school systems could pro- 
vide the other necessary part of the 
team—the teachers working with chil- 
dren, the supervisors who assist in plan- 
ning and appraisal, and the curriculum 
director who contributes general direc- 
tion and guidance. A substantial move 
in this direction by systems 
would greatly stimulate sound method- 


school 
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ology for curriculum research and also 
increase resources for its development. 
The establishment of policy in_ this 
area with implementation by budget 
provision and a cooperative arrange- 
ment with some university should be- 
come a concern of every forward- 
looking school system in this country. 
Provision of full-time curriculum re- 
search workers and_ stimulation § of 
school systems to join in cooperative 
programs should be a policy of all 
graduate schools of education. 


Implementation of Results 


Through the years a constant dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in getting 
such research results as have been avail- 
able accepted as a basis for action by 
schools generally. Unquestionably we 
know much better than we do in the 
majority of our schools. Many plans 
have been devised for the implementa- 
tion of research results. Out of all the 
experience with this problem as related 
to the curriculum, one dominant con- 
clusion emerges. School staffs that have 
experience in experimentation are most 
ready to utilize the experimental work 
of others. And conv ersely, school staffs 
that tend to accept the existing pro- 
gram with little question are not readily 
influenced to make changes by reports 
of the experiments of pe sally Thus, the 
approach to curriculum research w hich 
I have suggested would probably make 
a major contribution to the implemen- 
tation of research results by stimulating 
on a widespread basis the experimental 
attitude among school staffs. 

In conclusion, let me say that in any 
field of activity which is to be recog- 
nized as a profession, research must 
play an important role. Unless the field 
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involves a subject matter of such com- 
plexity that new and improved theory 
and practice are constantly called for, 
it can be no more than a trade. Edu- 
cation without doubt affords the com- 
plexity of subject matter to justify 
status as a profession, but the extent 
and effectiveness of research leading to 
improved theory and _ practice leaves 
much to be desired. We have followed 
some blind alleys; we have sometimes 
permitted available techniques to dictate 


the selection of problems for study; in 
brief, the shortcomings of our research 
efforts are great. But let us not discount 
the importance of this phase of our 
professional endeavor. In the long run 
success in this area is perhaps more 
vital than in any other in assuring the 
professional status of teaching. | feel 
confident that as curriculum workers 
we may most desirably give more at- 
tention to research during the next 
decade than we have during the past. 





What Help Do. Teachers Want? —___— 


Too frequently supervisors assume that teachers 


VERNON L. REPLOGLE 


“need” certain kinds 


of help without any evidence that they actually do. Vernon L. Replogle, 
principal of the Central School in Wilmette, Illinois, went directly to 
teachers to determine what their concerns really are, and reports what 


he discovered. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PURPOSE of 
supervision is to help change teacher 
behavior in ways that will provide chil- 
dren a better quality of learning ex- 
periences. If this be true, it Pa that 
the supervision which 1 improves teacher 
behavior most is the best supervision. 
How then does one proceed to super- 
vise best? How does one secure maxi- 
mum change in teacher behavior? 
Research has furnished us consider- 
able knowledge relative to motivation 
goals, learning principles, mental health, 
feelings, and the human personality. 
We are in possession of much more 
knowledge than we currently use. 
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For example, it has long been an ac- 
cepted—though sparingly practiced— 
principle that to bring about behavior 
change in pupils one must begin with 
their problems, concerns, and tensions 
—and nowhere else. There is abundant 
evidence to show that those teachers 
who make the concerns and problems 
of boys and girls the beginning point 
in teaching and who continuously relate 
their teaching to pupil needs have less 
motivation trouble, maintain higher 
morale, and in the end attain more and 
better learnings than do those teachers 
who ignore the problems, concerns, and 
tensions of their pupils. 
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What Are the Concerns of Teachers? 


Only of late have we begun to apply 
this fruitful principle to ‘the field of 
supervision in order to attain a higher 
and more acceptable quality of leader- 
ship. But if we are to begin with the 
concerns and problems of teachers, we 
must quite obviously find out what 
things bother them, what problems 
cause them concern, what barriers to 
better teaching are most frustrating to 
them. There seems to be only one 
method of finding out. Fortunately it 
is an exceedingly simple one—asking 
them. 

The writer went directly to teachers 
via questionnaires and conversations. 
Some help was obtained from articles 
by teachers which have appeared inter- 
mittently in publications the past few 
Over 300 teachers representing 

forward-looking school sys- 
tems in the Middle West were con- 
tacted. They were asked to express 
themselves frankly and fully in respect 
to two phases of supervision: the areas 
in which help was most desired, and 
the manner and atmosphere in which 
they wanted the requested help to be 


vears. 
various 


given. 
The Teachers’ Ideal Is High 

Teachers were uniform in their in- 
sistence that he who supervises should 
first of all be a respecter of human 
personality and should be concerned 
with people, not things; that he should 
be someone who likes and understands 
both children and teachers; and one 
who puts final emphasis upon pupil be- 
havior rather than on teacher perform- 
ance. They want a supervisor who can 
ke. suggestions as well as give them 
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and thoroughly understands the sub- 
ject or area supervised. They give high 
priority to the person who can provide 
group leadership and is able to weld a 
into a productive working 


faculty 
group. Teachers want to be given 
credit for the ability to do intelligent 
thinking; consequently they want to 
receive help in solving their own prob- 
lems rather than in being told the an- 
swers. They plead for someone who 
can communicate on their own level 
and who can express his ideas in con- 
crete, understandable terms. 


And Furthermore... . 

Teachers want someone whose aspira- 
tion level is sky borne yet sufficiently 
earthbound to permit him a degree of 
happiness to begin working w ith teach- 
ers on their current level regardless of 
where this level might be; they reject 
the i impatient hyper thy roid, atomic type 
who is satisfied with nothing short of 
an immediate and thorough overhaul of 
teaching methods and a complete rede- 
sign of the teacher’s personality. 

They want a supervisor who is 
neither shackled nor coerced by a one 
track mind or method but who realizes 
that “many roads lead to Rome.” They 
want to be helped by someone w ho 
someone who can 
wanted. 


has faith in them, 
make them feel secure and 
They ask that this help come from an 
individual who maintains a steady per- 
spective and sees both teachers and 
pupils as human beings rather than as 
scholars only. In short, teachers are 
stubbornly persistent in insisting that 
their ideal supervisor shall be one who 
exemplifies the democratic personality, 
one who is sympathetic and sensitive to 
human values. 
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These are some, though not all, of 
the characteristics and competencies 
teachers say they want in those who 
supervise. Only after the teachers had 
made it unmistakably clear that super- 
vision should be given in the spirit and 
manner prescribed above, were they 
willing to indicate the kinds of help 
and areas in which they wanted it 
most. Here responses were as varied as 
the personality, training, teaching as- 
signment, and experience background 
of each teacher. A majority of responses 
did, however, show convergence and 
agreement on certain common areas in 
which they said their problems existed. 
There was general agreement that they 
wanted help in the following areas 
whether it be from a general curric- 
ulum consultant, a building principal, 
specialized consultants in art, music, 
dramatics, and the like, or an outside 
expert. 


Teachers Want Help In: 


1. Improving teaching methods and 
techniques—how introduce and teach a 
unit, lesson, or center-of-experience; how 
plan with pupils; where locate materials; 
M - technique will work best. 

Utilizing some of the newly dis- 
wand principles of group dynamics 
how change the morale and behavior of 


groups; how get feeling of security and 
maximum participation; how make class 


groups more productive, to reach deci- 
sions, to evaluate their own working. 

Locating and utilizing community 
resources. 

4. Providing for individual differences 
in a crowded classroom—how work with 
a small group and at the same time keep 
other pupils profitably busy, how meet 
widely disparate abilities and interests in 
same class group. 

5. Handling pupil behavior, discipline 
-how balance individual welfare 
with group welfare; how help the individ- 


cases 
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ual without harming group and vice-versa. 

Meeting needs of atypical pupils— 
low 1.Q., high 1.Q., physically handi- 
capped. 

7. Caring for the needs of the emo- 
tionally maladjusted—how be more than 
sympathetic; how provide experiences and 
guidance that will contribute to emotional 
maturity. 

8. Enabling teachers to evaluate their 
own teaching competency—what makes 
me a good teacher, what are my teaching 
liabilities, what are my assets, 

9. Using art and music to better advan- 
tage in the regular classroom situation— 
how utilize the arts in general education. 

10. Relating the on-going activity (unit, 
center-of-experience, project) to the prob- 
lems, concerns, and tensions of pupils— 
how better meet needs and interests of 
pupils in current teaching situations. 

11. Using the current teaching situation 
to make more understandable the con- 
temporary social realities (i.e. social prob- 
lems and forces which characterize our 
society )—how translate the problems and 
issues of modern society into teachable 
elements. 

Making better use of visual aids. 

3. Locating and making available ex- 
pert resources personnel as special prob- 
lems arise—who knows the answers to our 
problems and how can we get his help. 

14. Identifying and utilizing the pos- 
sibilities of the current classroom activity 
(problem, unit, project, lesson) for pur- 
poses of clarifying, and enabling pupils 
better to understand democratic values, 
loyalties, and beliefs—how enable pupils 
to identify, compare, and contrast authori- 
tarian versus democratic values; how intel- 
lectualize democratic values. 

15. Constructing and building teaching 
units on problems and topics not found 
in basic textbooks (i.e., use of leisure time; 
consumer education; understanding one’s 
self and others; United Nations; conserva- 
tion; and making, choosing, and holding 
friends)—how deviate from the textbook 
without getting lost. 


These are the areas in which teachers 
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say they want help most. These are the 
pronouncements of a sizable group of 
teachers whd are at this 
influencing profoundly the 
boys and girls in American 
classrooms. The results may be en- 
couraging to some, discouraging to 
others, but they may be ignored ‘only 
at the peril of effective supervision. 
The findings are hopeful in the sense 
that if teachers are given adequate help 
which they request it, a 
education is on the 


thinking 
moment 
lives of 


in areas in 
brighter day for 
way. They are discouraging in the 
sense that teachers are asking for help 
and seem to be blocked, at least par- 
tially, in so many areas crucial to good 
education. 

These data hardly support the tradi- 
tional thesis that teachers are unwilling 
to move and are resistant to education 
attuned to twentieth century living. It 
should be quickly pointed out, how- 
ever, that the specific findings of this 
survey do not constitute a pat and 
closed answer to the kinds of help 
teachers desire from supervisors, it may 
only be said that they are aia indica- 
tors and clues to some of the problems 
moving across the center of the stage at 
this particular time. 


A Different Brand of Supervision 
Implications for supervision are not 
difficult to locate in the findings of this 
study. For example, supervision which 
takes into account human relationships 
and total growth can never be stand- 
ardized in terms of graphs, charts, lesson 
plans, gadgets, and tricky techniques; 
effective supervision can take place only 
after we have gained the confidence, re- 
spect, and faith of those whom we wish 
to help. Supervisors need to become 
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better students of the human side of 
teachers; they had better throw away 
the gold braid authority usually at- 
tached to supervision ‘and _ establish 
rapport on a person-to-person basis. 

Maybe we need more informal coffee 
hours, more recreational activities, more 
opportunities for supervisors and teach- 
ers to get together for fun only, since 
people are ill disposed to accept help 
from anyone toward whom they do 
not have a kindly and warm feeling. 

It is clear that the day for supervisors 
in the role of annoying secret agents, 
recording secretaries, vague theoreti- 
cians, and prescribing experts who de- 
mand regal subservience, is of the 
gloomy educational past. Teachers are 
asking for a different brand and a dif- 
ferent quality of superv ision. They 
want a kind of superv ision that permits 
teachers to remain captains of their own 
souls, that makes it possible for them to 
respect themselves thoroughly, and 
gives them a feeling that they are in 
business for themselves—not for the 
supervisor. 

We need to modernize our concept 
of supervision to give greater emphasis 
to community resources, psychological 
needs of children, current social prob- 
lems, the underlying values of democ- 
racy, and exceptional pupils. We need 
to study the group process and have a 
wor king knowledge of group dynamics. 
Supervision must recognize the need 
for new and more useful types of teach- 
ing units appropriate for a society faced 
with complex social problems. Super- 
vision must exchange its historic job of 
judging teachers for one of helping 
teachers develop skills in self-evalua- 
tion, in determining their own teaching 
competency. Nor can we, according to 
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the findings of this survey, evade the 
enduring problems of pupil discipline, 


teaching methods and techniques, and 
individual differences. 


The Place to Begin 


Perhaps the implication that stands 
out most clearly is found nowhere in 
the findings of this survey but in the 
approach itself. We need to be more 
concerned with implementing the prin- 
ciple and utilizing the process of tailor- 


These Changes Helped. 


ing supervision to the problems of 
teachers. We must pin-point the trouble 
or friction areas, we must locate the 
blocks and problems which teachers 
face and give particularized help as 
needed. The supervisor who does not 
begin with the problems of teachers 
may find himself in the unenviable 
position of a leader without followers. 
Our concept of supervision and demo- 
cratic leadership must become one and 
the same. 





RUTH CUNNINGHAM, STANLEY APPLEGATE and PAULINE HILLIARD 


This article is based on a study of ways of working and the curriculum 
being carried on by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 


perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


All three 


authors have been associated with this study. Ruth Cunningham is 
associate professor, Teachers College, and research associate of the 
Institute. Stanley Applegate, now executive officer, Communication 
Materials Center, Columbia University, and Pauline Hilliard, formerly 
Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky and currently a 
student at Teachers College, have both been research assistants in 


this study. 


“WHAT CHANGES in your school 
within the past three years have been 


most helpful to you for doing a better 


job of teaching?” Eight hundred fifty 
teachers in six school systems answered 
this question. 


Omissions Tell a Story 

Perhaps more significant than the 
answers of those who responded were 
the blanks left by those who had noth- 
ing to say. Forty-four percent (372 of 
the 850 teachers) could think of no 
change—no change at all—which, with- 
in three years, had been of help to them 
in carrying out their professional re- 
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sponsibilities. The easy explanation 
would have been to suggest that those 
who didn’t respond were the “sore 
heads” and unadjusted individuals. This 
easy explanation had to be discarded 
when it was found that lack of responses 
clustered around certain schools. In sev- 
eral schools, one hundred percent of 
the teachers suggested helpful changes 
which had occurred; while in one 
school, eighty-four percent gave no 
response. Eighteen teachers (two per- 
cent) reported that there had been no 
helpful changes. Twelve of these eight- 
een teachers were in the school in 
which eighty-four percent gave no 
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One teacher in this school 


response. 
‘There 


was more explicit. He said, 

but the changes all 

me to be a good 
= 


have been changes, 
made it harder for 
teacher.” 

Thus, it wasn’t possible to take the 
easy way out and blame the teachers 
when responses were lacking or nega- 
tive. Evidently there were achiiel in the 
situation which made the difference. A 
study of responses made by those who 
could report helpful changes gave some 
clues. 


Examining the Responses 

The categories of with 
illustrations drawn from specific an- 
swers, and the percent of teachers re- 


sponding to each were as follows: 


responses, 


Percent of 


Changes Teachers 


Administration 
(new principal; better understand- 


rg ee re ee oe 21 
In-Service Education, Curriculum 
Improvement 

(opportunity to work in teacher 

groups; more freedom from curric- 

lum requirements)............... 15 
Physical 

(new building; more supplies)..... 8 
Time 

(to plan work; to meet with parents) 4 
Class-size 

(fewer pupils per class)........... 8 
Salary 

(increased salary associated with 

REESE GMA) is ea ssctetelw a volasneeretiee end was 2 
Other Teachers 

(increased understanding, rapport). 2 
Pupils 

(better prepared; more friendly at- 

MEET ue nica res hie eree ects beara I 
Personal 

(better health; happier living condi- 

TEED eee See eee ern eet I 
Parents and Public 

(better cooperation; increased _rec- 

ognition of importance of educa- 

NPERD es eee iorntn eae iets ee ere I 
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Of the 492 responses, 302 had to do 
with administration, supervision, in- 
service education, and curriculum im- 
provement. A further examination of 
this last item (curriculum improve- 
ment) indicated that such improvement 
was Closely associated with cooperative 
teacher endeavor. Thus it may be valid 
to suggest that the major area recog- 
nized by teachers as being helpful is 
that which is related to staff relations. 

Quite apart from the responses of 
teachers, a jury group, composed of the 
staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, 
ranked the school systems in terms of 
their potential for curriculum improve- 
ment. There was almost complete con- 
sensus concerning the ranking. It was 
not surprising to find that in schools 
where the jury felt the potential for 
improvement was high, teachers tended 
to respond by citing changes which 
they felt made them better teachers, 
and, in schools where the j jury felt the 
potential low, teachers tended to report 
no helpful changes or to suggest that 
the changes made were hindrances 
rather than helps. 

Another aspect of the study was to 
discover teachers’ opinions and attitudes 
concerning a wide range of problems 
reference to the situations in 
It was of interest 


with 
which they worked. 
to compare some of the responses on a 
No, ?) of a 


three-point scale (Yes, 
where helpful 


school (School <A) 
changes were reported by all teachers, 
with those of teachers in the situation 
(School B) where eighty-four percent 
gave no response and others provided 
negative reactions. 

A few dramatic examples are 
on the next page. 


given 
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Question 





Percent of Responses 





Are you expected to carry out plans for school-wide or city- 


wide programs without adequate instruction or explana- 


tion? 


Does your principal ever blame the teachers for matters 


which are his own fault? 


Do you feel you know where you stand in the opinion of 


your principal? 


Is it true that unless a teacher pretends to agree with the 
principal he hasn’t a chance for recognition or advancement? 


Do you have sufficient opportunity to work with other 


teachers on significant problems? 


Are you given an adequate opportunity to help in policy 


making for the city or county school system? 


Are you given an adequate opportunity to help in making 


decisions about what happens in your school? 


Do you receive adequate recognition for your work? 


Again the factor of inter-personal re- 
lations was high-lighted. 
The Teachers Suggest 

As a further aspect of the study, in- 
with teachers in 
Teachers 


terviews held 
each of the school systems. 
were questioned as to why they felt the 
teachers in their school had responded 
and were asked for sug- 
felt could be 


were 


as they did, 
gestions as to what they 
done to improve the situation, if re- 
sponses had been negative. 

The matter of recognition may serve 
as an illustration of the diversity of re- 
sponse between Schools A and B. 

In School B (where few responded 
with helpful changes), when the ques- 
tion was asked, “What kind of recogni- 
tion do you now receive?” every teach- 
er interviewed mentioned notes from 
the principal, but no teacher mentioned 
any other form of recognition. One 
added, “We that the 
principal sends out so many notes a 


teacher know 
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Yes No ? 
School A 8 87 5 
School B 33 58 9 


School A 18 7 
School B 25 51 24 


School A 76 10 14 


School B 51 30 19 
School A a 87 6 
School B 22 59 19 
School A 75 25 oO 
School B 45 53 2 
School A 57 22 21 
School B 34 58 8 
School A gI 2 7 
School B 74 35 18 
School A a 24 2 
School B 2 29 47 


day. When we get one it merely in- 
dicates that it’s our turn to get one. We 
all know it doesn’t mean anything.” 
Another adds, “We only get notes 
about things that ‘show,’ such as an as- 
sembly a bulletin board. 
We get no recognition for the real job 
of teaching.” 
On the other 
all teachers 
changes), 
these categories of 


program or 


hand, in School A 
(where responded by re- 
porting helpful recognition 
was suggested under 


sources, in this rank order: 


1. General feeling of cooperation; good 
will among teachers 
The help of counselors, supervisors 


N 


3. Parents, community, the general pub- 
lic 

4. The principal 

5. The central office (of the school 


system ) 
6. Children 


7. Financial recognition (salary). 


How different is the situation in 
which “notes from the principal” (rec- 
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ognized as formal and superficial) from 
that in which teachers see recognition 
coming from other teachers, parents, 
community, the central office, and from 
children, as well as from the principal? 
What makes the difference? The peo- 
ple who made this cooperative study! 
believe they have some clues, but that is 
another story, though perhaps the most 
significant one. 


Results of the Study Show.... 


The purpose of the current report is 
to make these points, which the results 
of the study indicate as important: 


1To be published by Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications in 1951, with the title, “Ways of 
Working and Curriculum Change.” 





@ The total situation, the ways of work- 
ing of a school, determine the perception 
of teachers concerning helpful changes. 
@ Inter-personal relations, teacher-teach- 
er, teacher-administrator-and-supervisor, 
teacher-pupil, teacher-community, are of 
major significance in relation to the poten- 
tial for curriculum improvement. 

@ Although it is difficult to marshal pre- 
cise evidence, all the evidence available 
tends to indicate that teachers respond to 
feelings of “belonging,” of importance, of 
making a contribution to their chosen field 
of professional endeavor. Teachers seem 
to react to these aspects with greater 
force than they do to those more com- 
monly considered as paramount, such as 
salary. Such a statement in no way negates 
the importance of salaries, but indicates 
that teacher welfare, professional com- 
petence, and personal adjustment are big- 
ger, by far, than the salary check. 





FACTORS 
MENT 


PART | 


other 
dividuality develops nas 


THE CHILD’S 
Encouraging interests 
models . . 
and punishments? 
KNOWING 
Anecdotal records . 

. Creative activities 


PART II 


PART II 


processes oan 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 





FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


1950 ASCD Yearbook 


Discusses problems of mental health in elementary and secondary schools within 
the context of growth and dev elopment of children and youth. 


DETERMINING 
Children bring their families to school . 


. Body processes help duninniings development < .» Ins 
Dev elopmental tasks. 


MOTIVATIONS 


. Shared child-adult activities . . 


AND HELPING THE 
. Sociometric grouping 

. Sociodrama. . 
Clarifying the child’s feelings. 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 


Price: $3 


BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOP- 


Children teach each 


Child patterns himself after favorite 
. Shall we use rewards 


CHILD 
Informal talks 
. Understanding group 


NEA 
Washington 6. C. 
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The Group Process as Idea 





GEORGE H. HENRY 


Supervisors and other curriculum workers make extensive use of group 
procedures in carrying on their work. George H. Henry, curriculum 
director in the Bridgeville, Delaware, Consolidated School District, 
critically discusses the group process as a mode of redefining democracy 
and as a way of creating individuality. 


WuatT THE GrRouP PROCESS 
Must Do to SurRVIVE 

IN THESE DAYS of ideas-as-weapons 
there is no excuse for any movement 
such as the group process to be naively 
culturally determined. The Progressive 
Movement, for instance, now seems 
incredibly naive in that most of its 
devotees did not understand how their 
incurable optimism was part and parcel 
of the stock market boom; that in a 
complaisant society, wherein a $go 
billion economy was the equivalent of 
Utopia, education-as-growth had noth- 
ing to do but go all out for “freedom.” 

Similarly, twenty years from now, 
what will prevent educational theorists 
from smiling on the group process as 
a well-meaning but hopeless movement 
taken in tow by managerial fascism? 
Just as the E nglish Romantics, horrified 
at the first impact of the Industrial 
Revolution, recoiled only by romanti- 
cizing the individual, are the group 
process workers, struck by the evils of 
rampant individualism, likewise only 
reacting by romanticizing a process? 

Anyone who has participated in the 
group process is instantly aware of the 
wide range of interpretation of how 
the process operates. On the one hand, 
indiscriminate and sentimental appeals 
to democracy are used to justify “buzz 


sessions” and “6-6” intermissions, whose 
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productivity is frequently no greater 
than that of the old-fashioned Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

The following statement from Mary 
Follett seems to have permitted some 
supervisors to rate any gathering of a 
few teachers as a group process, con- 
tributing to Some called the Amer- 
ican Way: “The deeper truth, perhaps 
the deepest, the will to will the com- 
mon will, is the core, the germinating 
center of that large, still larger, even 
larger life, which we are coming to call 
the true democracy.” This statement rep- 
resents what pr ie might be called the 
mystic fringe of the group process. Of 
this sort of idealism in education Albert 
Guerard has this to say: “But we shall 
lose everything if we make ourselves 
and our students believe in the benev- 
olence of our every tactical maneuver.” 

At the other extreme there is a strain- 
ing after scientific positivism in extolling 
the process-as-process as all- sufficient. 
This point of view we note in one educa- 
tional writer, who seems to strip both his- 
tory and tradition from the process, and 
invites us to participate in pure, hydrated, 
naked, sec method; there should be “no 
end of inquiry fixed in advance by any 
thing or person—mores, customs, in- 
stitutions, or persons with status au- 
thority.” He is trying to make the group 
process the equivalent of scientific 
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method, or, if you like, scientific 
method is being turned into social 
psychology. 

However scientific it may be, there 
is nothing in the process itself that saves 
its participants from confusing it with 
other movements or from perverting 
it. For instance, Mary Follett, who may 
be credited with being the founder of 
the group process, leaned heavily on 
Gestalt psychology. “The contribution 
of the new psychology is that le droit 
comes from relation and is always in 
relation.” Yet the aims-and-objectives 
administrators, by means of the group 
process, are still perpetuating the addi- 
tive connectionist psychology, having 
teachers dividing up democracy into its 
ten elements or its twelve character- 
istics, just as they cut up spelling and 
arithmetic in the 1930’s. At the same 
time, these same teachers are confusing 
the group-process-as-classroom-method 
Progressive Education, 


” 


with the older 
when the two are poles apart. 

This statement from de Huzar, “The 
very thing that makes the method most 
pow erful is the fact that it does not 
depend on a rev ision of human nature 
for its success,” is obviously incom- 
patible with this dictum from The 
Discipline of Practical Judgment, “They 
fumble at policy- -making because they 
do not recognize that they are held far 
apart by conflict among their basic 
normative generalizations.” Yet both 
owe much of their inspiration to Mann- 
heim, whose recurring theme is that 
“capitalism had to create a correspond- 
ing human type—l|in the future we 
need] not an ideal person in general 
but one needed in the next stage of 
social development—a new type of per- 
Are we not impelled to ask 


sonality.” 
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how effective a process 1s that isn’t at 
all clear as to its fundamental nature— 
whether character is in the process or 
outside it? 

In light of this confusion, the group 
process can certainly not be consciously 
evolutionary, the writer believes, until 
its participants seek to establish what 


assumptions (social, economic, or 
ethical) are embedded within the 
process when they try to effect a con- 
ciliation between the process and 


character. 


Group PROCESS 
Is A Mope 
OF REDEFINING DEMOCRACY 


THE 


The rise of the group process is a 
recognition that political democracy is 
only a part of democracy; “that 
democracy is more than a form of gov- 
ernment”; that parliamentary democ- 
racy, arising historically as a com- 
promise between the landed gentry and 
the wealthy merchant class, is not en- 
tirely adequate to meet such issues as 
the new leisure, recessions, corporate 
assembly line organization, coordina- 
tion of local welfare agencies, institu- 
tional harmony. 

As Follett states it, “Representation is 
not the main fact of political life; the 
main concern of politics is modes of 
association.” Bigger, better, and more 
“good” elections do not promise a solu- 
tion of the kind of economic disloca- 
tions that confront us. The kind of 
common agreement to sustain civil 
rights in an industrial society that needs 
to be born cannot be created by a gov- 
ernment, only by other social processes. 

If our national congress and our state 
legislatures were in themselves solely 
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democracy-at-work, totally outside the 
many pressure groups at odds with one 
another, each trying to capture the 
power of state authority for its own 
temporary needs, then that democracy 
would be well-nigh superfluous in this 
interlocking economy. The group proc- 
ess, if it is not to be a mere extension 
of a political technique of association, 
must operate within power and pressure 
either to integrate them better before 
they become political or to resolve 
them that they need not become 
political. 

Surely the dialectics of pressure—all 
too often non-political both in origin 
and in character—obviously has not 
been working toward a beneficent end. 
As man’s intelligence cuts into the 
“mystery” of the “free market,” he 
would not want to regulate all of what 
he knows by conscious law even if he 
knew how: politics-as-life would be- 
come unbearable. On the basis of what 
he saw in the 1850’s, Herman Melville 
shaped his grand theme we Alfred 
Kazin, The Partisan Review, January, 
1950) that “reality was not susceptible 
to a political interpretation.” 

Man may be a political animal, but 
he is larger than politics, larger than 
democracy. Totalitarianism is due 
chiefly to the fact that we have few 
techniques for getting things done ex- 
cept by state authori ity. The: state is thus 
becoming the equivalent of reality. The 
trend toward federalism is a confession 
not that local government has broken 
down but that we have few extra- 
political methods of solving these social 
problems; in fine, not that self-reliance 
is disappearing but that social respon- 
sibility is not appearing. The group 
process is inimical equally to the octopus 
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of the state and the octopus of the cor- 
poration and it ascribes our woes not 
to a lack of traditional frontier self- 
reliance but to a lack of shared authority 
and of ways of working in groups. 

If the group process is a mode of 
redefining democracy, somewhat as 
stated above, the school supervisor is in 
a dilemma. He is working with par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils whose in- 
most characters are subconsciously hos- 
tile to this assumption, and his school 
is inside a community that sees no im- 
mediate need for redefining democracy, 
though chronically apprehensive about 
federal aggrandizement and continually 
incensed about the ineptitude of gov- 
ernment—at the same time leaning on it 
more and more. Not to be aware of this 
assumption and its consequences when 
one embraces the group process is to be 
naive. 


THE Group PRocEss 
Is A Way 


OF EXPANDING DEMOCRACY 


When one embarks on the group 
process his very presence declares that 
he believes democracy is not homogene- 
ous in respect to our institutions; that 
the family, the church, the corporation, 
the military, and the school have in- 
herited certain forms of organization 
from the past that are inimical to de- 
mocracy. These institutions, the process 
implies, have lagged far behind political 
democracy in their idea of authority 
and of administration. These institu- 
tions are still regarded, as in the rgth 
century, as untouching spheres. These 
institutions are now fused together in 
act and deed but not in our minds, 
points out Elton Mayo of the Harvard 
Business School. 
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Furthermore, these institutions, fol- 
lowing their own rationale, now differ 
radically from one another. One form 
of human relations prevails in the class- 
room, another between teachers and 
administrators, another in our legislative 
halls, another in labor-management rela- 
tions, another inside church governance, 
still another in the army, and yet an- 
other in Kiwanis. These disciplines of 
association are different even within 
subject matter, even inside one subject 
like psychology—the laboratory and the 
clinic. In regard to industry in par- 
ticular, Mayo calls it “a disintegration 
of the community into an infinity of 
mutually hostile sections.” 

As a result, we behold Congress strug- 
gling to re-“form” its committees; the 
armed forces split asunder over rein- 
tegration; the home, at odds with new 
ideas of freedom, battling to preserve 
its ancient paternal base, and “every- 
where—the social and inteiincwsal rela- 
tions of people disrupted by the 
rationale of an organization peculiar to 
its technical demands.” As for the 
school, each teacher shuts himself up in 
a cell all day, 
cipline from laissez-faire to rank au- 
thoritarianism, and each frustrated that 
intermittent faculty meetings are pow- 
erless to mitigate the loneliness in the 
cell. Line and staff organization was 
never designed to alter the experience 
of a child. 

Thus, the group process must be 
perceived by those who enter it not as 
a way of reconstructing the social or- 
der such as Counts advocates in Dare 
the Schools Build a New Social Order 
which, depression born, presents a kind 
of liberalism that stems from a belief 
The group process, in 


each forging his own dis- 


in a 
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“program.” 


contrast, is an attempt to spread a way 
of working together and to make it 
common to all institutions, so that it 
brings a new quality of participation, 
a richer form of association to its per- 
sonnel, to the end that within each in- 
stitution the interaction is greater, thus 
releasing more intelligence and energy 
inside its organization. 

To say that the process is only a 
process and not a belief is to have a 
truncated idea of its meaning. 


THe Group Process 
Must Be Aa FUNCTION 
OF DELIBERATE EDUCATION 


The group process rests on the prem- 
ise that democracy must be learned; 
that it cannot be entirely left to the 
market place, the chance contact of 
patriotic ritual, the vicissitudes of the 
informal environment. Democracy, this 
means, is more than proceeding in a 
democratic manner, but includes a way 
of acting that seeks to perpetuate the 
process. 

Our traditional school curriculum, 
divided into subject matter disciplines, 
was never organized as a means by 
let alone practice, de- 
mocracy; it was intended for a voting 
minority that need not act demo- 
cratically in respect to all people, only 
to quarrel in a more dignified way 


which to learn 


among themselves about their own 
best interests. Class mobility is still the 
chief reason for being of our high 


schools; the dynamics of class dominates 
the whole curriculum; it is the spirit of 
education today. 

The race for status in our graduate 
teachers colleges, for instance, is greater 
than it is in a factory; nowhere is human 
nature graded so meticulously for this 
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race as in these schools 
something called tests and 
ments. And those in school work who 
press for the group process the most, 
it is interesting to note, are frequently 
those who have plenty of status; for the 
group process, emanating from super- 
visors and professors, is not by any 
means a grass roots movement. Those 
who shed their status for the occasion 
often do so with one eye on a higher 
the status ladder. The group 
process implies, in contrast, that one 
does not learn democracy by climbing 
the job ladder. 

df the school is a place where democ- 
racy is to be practiced, then the prob- 
lem of how to produce desirable be- 
havior becomes the hub of the learning 
~ For a number of years it looked 


measure- 


rung of 


as education-as- behavior, or if one 
ache democracy-as-process, had 
reached an impasse; there seemed 


nothing except theory to support the 
focus on behavior. Then Lewin’s 
deservedly famous experiments came 
along and those of his colleagues, Lip- 
pett and White, and others experiment- 
ing in industrial relations, and the dev- 
otees of the group process pounced 
upon this slender sheaf of experiments 
as “science” itself coming to their res- 
cue. Group decision, as a consequence, 
has now been incorporated into the 
process as probably its major 


new 


group 
step. 
But a philosophical analysis of these 
experiments still goes begging, some- 
thing of the tough-minded treatment, 
for example, to which Lynd subjects the 
new social science study out of Prince- 
ton, The American Soldier, about which 
he says in the New Republic, “With 


such socially extraneous purposes con- 
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trolling the use of social science, each 
advance in its use tends to make it an 
instrument of mass control, and thereby 
a further threat to democracy.” 

Group decision can be one more 
device for the propagandist, the fuehrer, 
the reactionary, the revivalist. Let’s take 
this oft-quoted passage from Lewin: 
“As long as group standards are un- 


changed the individual will resist 
changes. . . . However, if group stand- 


ards are changed, the conflict between 
individual and group standards is elimi- 
nated.” This gives equally the KKK, 
the NAM, the CIO, Catholic Action, 
and the group process a “scientific” 
base. Furthermore, when the subjects in 
group decision sense they are being 
worked on by the manipulator- leader, 
as they were in the experiments, group 
decision ceases as a psychic compulsion 
to act. The “whole wheat bread” and 
the “cod liver oil” experiments were in 
the hands of manipulators who knew 
best, and the decisions were on a much 
lower level of action than the policies a 
faculty is often called upon to frame. 

It is no accident that the era of rugged 
individualism evoked a _ rat-in-a-maze 
psychology, that now our interlocking 
urban centers suggest not several rats 
in a maze but experiments in group 
structure. Our present apprehension 
over survival frantically sends us to the 
realm of the “extra-personal,” the 
“extra” morale that makes ten people in 
a group more than ten individuals; but 
devotees of the group process seldom 
warn us that this morale can be used 
for good or evil. 

If educators don’t see this, the group 
process may turn into a stronger form 
of indoctrination than the education- 
as-dogma it revolted from. Psychology 
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today is the theology of conveying an 
ideology already believed. It is a 
weapon, a tool. And a tool has implied 
ends. Paradoxically, the open-ended 
group process has ends. 

If decision and action be the focus of 
then supervisors must re- 
vise their idea of a life-like situation. 
We are led to ask whether washing 
dishes is more life-like than working 
with others, or, stated differently, 
whether washing dishes does not involve 
working with others and for others. 
Robert Frost phrases it in this way, 
“We work together whether we work 
’ The reality, the life- 
degree of human 
To work with 


education, 


together or apart.’ 
likeness, is thus our 
involvement in the task. 
a person is as concrete as to operate a 
The classroom is life-like not 
is not 


machine. 
when it is like life (this “life” 
yet born, this reconcilation between the 
worth of what a person is doing and his 
degree of social involvement) but 
when it comes close to being the best 
democratic practice we know of at the 
moment. The process is as much an 
ideal as it is a process! 

The group process, it follows, is not 
behavior of 
teachers in workshop or faculty meet- 
ing, but in how well the pupils them- 
selves are mastering it. The teacher’s 
ultimate security is not found in his 
growth in working with his peers but 


to be measured by the 


in observing how w ell the group proc- 
ess makes a desirable growth in_ his 
pupils. The teacher believes in democ- 
racy only as he sees how well it can be 
taught. A democratic society has faith 
in itself only to the extent that it be- 
lieves democracy can be practiced by its 


citizens in the varied aspects of their 


community life. 
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Group Process Is a Way 
CREATING INDIVIDUALITY 
From the intense competition grow- 
ing out of the large-scale industrializa- 
tion of the 19th century, there came 
into being certain types of individuality, 
each widely considered to be enlight- 
ened and democratic, and in the main 
compatible with Christian ethics: (1) 
the socially-minded individual who is 
considerate of others and observes the 
never in- 


THE 


amenities but whose self is 
tegrated in common cause, motivated as 
it is by noblesse oblige; (2) the altruistic 
individual who gives a recreation hall 
to the town yet prevents its inhabitants 
from planning their own hall; (3) the 
cooperative individual who pitches in 
and helps a cause but never knows his 
relation to the others in the affair. 
These three proceed from a doctrine 
of salvation that makes one’s relations 
with God a strictly private affair and 
society a Separate sphere or proving 
ground to show that this private rela- 
tionship i is changing one’s life. The pride 
and egoism obv iously inherent in this 
mode of goodness (it is the recurring 
theme of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
became a stumbling block to the church 
and was a reason why the evangelistic 
social orders main- 
aved by grace alone 


books) 


sects of the lower 
tained that we are s 
and not by works. 

How could a poor person do good? 
Farly frontier democracy side- -stepped 
~ problem by declaring this egoism a 

“right” av ailable to all. Just as each was 
to be his own priest, each was to be his 
own lord. This seemed true until the 
advent of the assembly line. 

When the physical frontier closed 
and the mass-man appeared, this doc- 
trine of salvation began fading out, ally- 
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ing itself with secular liberalism, to be- 
come the social gospel, one wing turn- 


ing into the muck-raking school led by 
Lincoln Steffens and Ida Tarbell, which 
collapsed when “Utopia” was ushered 
in during the boom When the 
social gospel could not cope with the 
depression (charity and the reformers 
being unable to handle a national dole) 
both it and liberalism waned and the 
“welfare state” loomed up as the likely 
way out of catastrophe. 

Since the last war there has been in 
many quarters an aversion to the wel- 
fare state and a call to return to divine 
inspiration—the ego system of capital- 


>] ’ in 
2058. 


istic individualism once more—but this 
time with fewer chances of its being 
rugged: a salvation with fewer outlets 
to prove you are sav ed, for the state is 
already in the field “doing good” better 
than you can do it privately. 

So one can hardly do more than re- 
sort to salvation as psychology, quite di- 
vorced from the social problems of the 
day; or one can castigate the 
reaching” of public welfare programs 
out of fear of statism. Or, like the Spirit- 
ual Mobilization movement (1 
isters signed up and 200 radio stations 


“over- 


7,000 min- 


hooked up) one may put the issue this 
pray to 


“e 


way: W hether God or to 
Washineton.” 
Now 


were 


these types of 
never conscious that they 
suffered to exist either because they 
were in literal control of things (fac- 
tory, land, or government) or because 
there was a common agreement, cov- 
enant, compact, constitution, creed, Act 
of Toleration to sustain them to which 


individuality 
were 


most men in charge of affairs sub- 
scribed. Without this common. base 


salvation in a round of 


men seek their 
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endemic religious wars as in the 16th 
century 0 r fr antically create new bases 
like Hitler’ s National Socialism or the 
communists’ Soviet. 

In short, the good man is not in- 
dividual nobility socially applied. To- 
day these traditional types of individual- 
ity (ways to salvation) are not good 
enough for our present interdependent 
society, which nobody planned. For 
we Americans planned by means of the 
Constitution to keep the economic or- 
der unplanned, but business planned it 
their way, in technically, extra- political 
ways, leaving the worker less free in- 
side the newer organization than under 
his Constitution. 

The group process is an attempt to 
create an individuality appropriate to 
this corporate condition that rugged 
individualism itself unconsciously 
brought about. This individuality is not 
inalienable; it is not apart from society, 
and it is yet unborn. The group process 
is a way of planning for that individ- 
uality, a way of sharing with others 
not necessarily our goods but our sal- 

vation—which is to say, our freedom. 
Retraining teachers in this sense is not 
a mere change of methods, but is a mat- 
ter of helping them achieve a new way 
of looking at themselves. 


—- Imp.ticit BELIEFS 
RIVAL 


Whether we like it or not or whether 
we are aware of it or not, these ideas 
above are embedded in the group process 
whenever it functions. They are not 
necessarily unfolded when an impasse is 
struck, for this involves a check either 
on how well the members have ap- 
plied the technique or on the reliability 
of the hypothesis. 


“VOKE PROCESSES 
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These assumptions do become plain, 
however, when there is opposition to 
the process as a process: when those in 
the process find themselves at variance 
with other processes that claim to have 
the same basic aims, and that too would 
wrestle with security and freedom, but 
with a different idea of security; would 
enhance the dignity and worth of the 
individual but by a different method; 
would create a common agreement but 
by a different mode of association. 

Surely Spiritual Mobilization as a 
movement is utterly at odds with the 
group process, yet it too is concerned 
about heading off totalitarianism. Then, 
too, the great books study groups, cer- 
tainly not entirely dissimilar from the 
group process, is yet another rival 
process. On a much more intellectual 
level than Spiritual Mobilization, Pro- 
fessor Trueblood of Earlham College, 
whose religious books are best sellers, 
advocates small groups similar to the 
agape of the early Christians, a fellow- 
ship (mode of association) in Christ, 
that would permeate the social order 
with a fresh, vital moral spirit. 

Still another conception of common 
assent (consensus) is described by a 
corporation president in this way: Polit- 
ical attrition against American indus- 
try must not be allowed “to disfranchise 
the votes of millions of satisfied cus- 
tomers whose decision dictates business 
success. ... We can preserve competi- 
tion only by allowing it to operate, and 
so to make effective the votes of mil- 
lions of satisfied customers.” The group 
process wants competition too, but dif- 
fers on what is meant by “allowing it to 
operate.” The group process, its par- 
ticipants must thoroughly understand, 
as they practice it the best they can, is 
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a confession to a philosophy of life that 
Hoover and his fol- 
“the last mile on the 


millions like Mr. 
lowers might dub 
road to collectivism.” 

Teachers who do not know this will 
abandon the process with alacrity when, 
to their astonishment, they find they are 
part of something that many people do 
not call democracy at all. Recently, in 
one town the school board tossed out 
a core program that had been szccess- 
fully in operation for six years, largely 
because a faction labeled its process an 
alien “ism.” And in another town a 
group of pupils who were being in- 
itiated into the process “informed on” 
a teacher for being a red. 

At our summer schools, supposedly 
engaged in the process for the occasion, 
may be found a teacher 
security in her church, a superintendent 
whose security is in his job’s authority, 
another whose security is in his rigid 
middle-class ideals. For these folks to 
transfer their present allegiances to the 
security of the group process would 
mean no less than banishment from 
home or a feeling of being declassé or 
a flight from God. Already, education- 
as- process has been termed godless be- 
cause it is scientific; anti-intellectual be- 
cause it shifts the emphasis from the 
three R’s; and against human nature be- 
cause it would change the incentives for 
things done. 

Not to perceive that when one elects 
the group process he chooses among 
processes is to abstract the process from 
society, and this is the logical fallacy 
that many of its advocates are now 
falling into. Though the process may 
legitimately have no aims except those 
that are engendered as a problem opens 
up, the process does have implicit aims 
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that set society moving in a certain di- 
rection in respect to the way democracy 
itself shall go in the future. Not to per- 
ceive this is to lead to this half-truth 


from one of its interpreters, 
does not exist in a vacuum; it exists to 
act in terms of its needs, purposes, 


a group 


” 


goals... . 
But where do these needs come from? 
He should have added, ‘‘and in terms 
of the other processes that surround it 
and press in upon it.” 
Ultimately, the process is to be meas- 


ured not by how efficiently it solves 
this or that particular problem, but only 
as it brings an individualistic motivation 
into harmony with a corporate society 
at hand, as it reconciles the dignity and 
worth of the individual with ‘social re- 
sponsibility, as it redefines democracy 
and expands it into “unprocessed” areas, 
and, finally, as those outside the process 
become sensitive to the emerging 
forces in society, still inchoate, that can 
be brought into harmony with these 
assumptions. 


When School and College Cooperate 


This is a report of the Atlanta 


(Georgia) 


JOHN |. GOODLAD and FLOYD JORDAN 


Area Teacher Education 


Service. The authors are John I. Goodlad, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Emory University, and Floyd Jordan, professor of education at 
the University of Georgia. The authors are, respectively, consultant in 
curriculum and instruction and coordinator in the Atlanta Area 


Teacher Education Service. 


“THIS YEAR we plan to hold our 
annual planning conference _ several 
weeks after the beginning of the fall 
term. By that time, we'll have most 
routine matters under control and will 
be free to concentrate on instructional 
problems. What do you think of the 
idea?” 

This question, part of a telephone 
conversation held early in the summer 
of 1949, was a link in a chain of events 
culminating in a major educational con- 
ference in the fall of the same year. It 
was asked of the Coordinator of the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Serv- 
ice by the Director of In-Service Edu- 
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cation in a large county school system 
in the Atlanta area. This w orkshop- type 
conference included a banquet and key- 
note address, two days of intensive 
group study under trained leadership, 
an evaluative summary, and a final in- 
spirational address. It involved more 
than 800 local teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and consultants. Of great- 
est importance, it represented the co- 
operative planning of all these persons 
and resulted in certain specific recom- 
mendations for the betterment of local 
educational conditions. 

The above account is only one of 
many that might be written to describe 
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educational projects initiated and car- 
ried out by school systems in the At- 
lanta area with the cooperation of the 
Atlanta Area ‘Teacher Education Serv- 
ice. The purposes of this report are to 
sketch the structure of the Service and 
to illustrate its function. 


Colleges and School Systems 
Plan Together 


The structure and organization of the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Serv- 
ice have been described elsewhere.! It 
is desirable, mention cer- 
tain features here. The Service is spon- 
sored jointly by six city and county 
school systems and the six institutions 
of higher learning comprising the Uni- 
versity Center in Georgia. It offers 
three major types of assistance to the 
educational 
systems: 


however, to 


personnel of these six 


@ Courses applicable to degree credit at 
the U niversity of Georgia or E mory U ni- 


versity and to meeting certification or 
salary increment requirements. These 
functional courses are focused directly 


upon the problems and needs of the teach- 
ers enrolled and are given in the public 
schools nearest to the majority of the 
participants. 

@ Consultative on-the-job help to any 
teacher enrolled in any course who re- 
quests such help. The consultant requested 
need not be the one directing the course, 
but may be any one of a staff of almost 
twenty persons representing a wide range 
of special interests and training. 

@ Consultative help to any group of 
teachers within the six cooperating school 
systems. Such groups frequently include 
several teachers interested in a common 
problem, a school faculty seeking advice 


1L,. D. Haskew and Kenneth R. Williams. 
“Metropolitan Atlanta Streamlines Teacher Educa- 
tion In-Service,” Elementary School Journal. Vol. 46, 
No. 5, January, 1946. pp. 253-257. 
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on a current enterprise, or an entire school 
system engaged in educational planning. 


The staff consists of faculty mem- 
bers from the University of Georgia 
and Emory University who give all or 
part of their time to the program. Some 
special services are provided by means 
of a fund raised jointly by Kappa Phi 
Kappa educational fraternity and the 
Education Committee of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. These services 
include fellowships to experienced 
graduate students and the consultative 
services of outstanding educators as 
requested by participants in the pro- 
gram. These special consultants are 
brought in for brief periods of time to 
confer with regular staff personnel, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


A Class at Work 


Courses for the current year are re- 
quested by the teachers through their 
representatives on the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Usually, the requests fall within 
the scope of regular course offerings at 
both Emory University and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it is necessary to seek approval 
for new courses through the Graduate 
Councils of these institutions. 

One course currently being offered 
in a high school only five miles from 
Fmory is entitled Problems in Teach- 
ing. Sixteen teachers are enrolled for 
credit, six at Emory and ten at the 
University of Georgia. Registration 
cards and fees are sent directly to the 
registrar and bursar of the institution 
at which the student desires credit. In 
this case, the instructor is a faculty 
member of the Department of Teacher 
Fducation at Emory. 

This grew of several 


course out 
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years of intensive county-wide work 
in the areas of curriculum dev elopment 
and child study, and represents a desire 
for help in the implementation phases 
of curriculum planning. At the first 
meeting, the teachers listed the prob- 
lems they wished to study for the year. 
These were then grouped under the 


following headings: 


Understanding the Child 
Understanding and Teaching the Child 
Understanding and Evaluating the Child 
Establishing and Maintaining Desirable 
Home-School Relationships 

Managing the Classroom 

Developing a Philosophy of Education 
The Teacher and Ethical Behavior 


Quite an assignment for one year’s 
work! However, the group members 
approached the study with the under- 
standing that they would never be 
“finished” with any one of these areas 
but would seek to increase their under- 
standing in these fields. A bibliography 
was compiled, many books were ob- 
tained from the State L ibrary Extension 
Service, and the group got down to 
work. 

It was decided to work together on 
these seven areas, sharing reading and 
experiences in discussion situations. In 
addition, however, each person pro- 
posed problems of special personal con- 
cern upon which to concentrate study 
during the year. These projects fre- 
quently are discussed by the total group 
in order that the individual may profit 
from the thinking of all its members. 

As previously mentioned, the in- 
structor is available for classroom visi- 
tation during the interim between 
meetings. The group, then, determines 
its own course of studies, seeks ma- 
terials appropriate to the jobs to be 
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done, shares responsibilities according 
to the needs and interests of individ- 
uals, and evaluates its own progress. 
The instructor serves as a resource per- 
son playing a variety of roles from 
passive listener to active leader and on- 
the-job consultant, according to the 
needs and requests of the participants. 
Other resource persons are brought in 
whenever the need for their services is 
felt. 


The Consultant in Action 

Instructors in the program visit par- 
ticipants only on invitation. The staff 
member responds to such invitations 
personally or recommends the services 
of a colleague whom he considers better 
qualified to fulfill the particular request. 
Such negotiations usually are handled 
through the coordinator. The following 
situation illustrates this phase of the 
service in action. 

Recently a member of the staff, who 
is a faculty member of Emory Univer- 
sity, and a graduate fellow conducted 
a course in “cunsenien planning. The 
participants, with the exception of a 
public health nurse, represented a large 
proportion of the faculty of one high 
school. The study centered 
upon curricular problems of that school 
and resulted in suggestions for improv- 
ing cafeteria conditions, securing better 
coordination of recreational facilities, 
and the revision of certain instructional 
procedures. 

One member of the group, stimulated 
to attempt broader student participa- 
tion in the planning of the social studies 
program, encountered difficulties in the 
evaluation phases. Her modified philos- 
ophy of student participation and her 
unmodified philosophy of testing the 
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outcomes in terms only of subject mat- 
ter achievement were incompatible. She 
called for help. 

As a result, the instructing assistant 
and the staff specialist in evaluation, 
this time a faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, spent an afternoon 
in the school. Techniques other than 
the commonly used paper-and-pencil 
means of evaluation were discussed. 
The teacher readily accepted and ex- 
panded upon such ideas as observing 
the group process, examining the prod- 
ucts of project activities, measuring 
social outcomes, and watching for con- 
comitant learnings. She reported her 
progress and secured further assistance 
in the regular class meetings. Resources 
from two neighboring educational 
stitutions, a national education fra- 
ternity, the local chamber of commerce, 
and a county high school had “teamed 
up” to the educational advantage of 
thirty boys and girls. 


A School System Plans 
Its Faculty Meetings 


The cry of “What, another meeting!” 
is not unknown in educational circles. 
Teachers protest less when they are 
confident that worthwhile things are 
being accomplished in the most expedi- 
tious way. Faculty meetings—partic- 
ularly those that embrace an entire 
school system—come in for much of 
the criticism. 

Two years ago, the administrative 
and teaching personnel of one of the six 
cooperating school systems turned the 
light of inquiry upon the worthwhile- 
ness of the regular county-wide faculty 
meetings. After some preliminary plan- 
ning and clarification of needs, the help 
of the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
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Service was sought. As a result of joint 
planning, a schedule of regular faculty 
meetings centered upon problems of 
curriculum and instruction was drawn 
up. A corps of specialists representing 
the regular staff of the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service and the 
faculties of the various departments of 
three participating institutions was 
drawn together. The teachers divided 
into groups according to their areas of 
interest, and a year of profitable study 
was under way. 

But progress was not halted at the 
end of the school year. A group com- 
prising more than thirty representatives 
of the schools was sent to Emory Uni- 
versity to participate in a summer work- 
shop in curriculum planning. The rec- 
ommendations of this workshop group 
led to the establishment, the following 
September, of a course in curriculum 
planning under the auspices of the At- 
lanta Area Teacher Education Service. 
Cooperation is the key-word in this 
‘round-the-year program of continuous 
planning, doing, and evaluating. 


Some Unique Features 


The foregoing illustrations have high- 
lighted some of the unique features of 
the Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service: 


@. Teachers enroll in the in-service course 
of their choice, with the instructor of 
their choice, and secure credit at one of 
two education] institutions without regard 
to the university affiliation of that in- 
structor. 

@ Teachers enrolled get more than the 
class services of the instructor. They may 
call upon him or one of his celleagues for 
on-the-job assistance at any time. 

@ Individual teachers, groups of teachers, 
or entire school systems may secure special- 
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ized assistance completely free from the 
expense of consultative or travel fees. 

@ The services of outstanding educational 
authorities from all parts of the country 
are made available for short periods of 





time—and again without cost to the school 
systems involved. 

@ Staff members team up, regardless of 
their university affiliations, to bring to- 
gether their respective competencies for 
attack upon the problem at hand. 

@ Regular faculty members of college edu- 
cation departments are kept constantly in 
close contact with teachers’ current prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly, there is a carry-over 
in practicality to the campus courses of 
these instructors as a result of their par- 
ticipation in the in-service program. 


Helping Systems Help Themselves 


It must be emphasized that the At- 
lanta Area Teacher Education Service 
in no way substitutes for the planning 


‘Phe Wents and Comes’ 


Alice Miel, 





and initiative of school personnel in the 
cooperating systems. It takes part in the 
educational enterprises of these systems 
only when invited to do so. Members of 
its staff go to meetings of teachers or 
inside the classrooms of teachers only 
on invitation. Courses are set up with 
the approval of the school systems in- 
volved through their representatives on 
the Advisory Committee. 

The Service is truly a service—it 
exists for the sole purpose of helping 
existing educational systems to do better 
the jobs they must do anyway, with 
or without the existence of the Atlanta 
Area Teacher Education Service. Its 
presence, however, is further evidence 
of the spreading belief that all agencies 
engaged in education can do a better 
job cooperatively and coordinately. 





ALICE MIEL 


associate professor of education at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, examines professional diaries in which super- 
visors show what they try to accomplish and how they work. 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD Mary Ann _ was 
the adults in her nursery- 
“T have Miss Miller, she’s 
my teacher; and then I have Miss Parks, 


discussing 
school world: 


she’s the mother teacher.” 

“And what Miss 
asked Mary Ann’s mother. 

“Oh, she wents and comes.” 

All in all, this is a pretty good defini- 
tion of supervisor—whether he or 
she be the director of a nursery school, 
the principal of an elementary or sec- 
ondary a general or special 
supervisor, or a department head. A 
supervisor is a person who does not 


does Parks do?” 


school, 
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stay with a group of children or youth; 
she “‘wents and comes.” 

Let us see what some of this coming 
and going is all about, by turning to 
professional diaries in which super- 
visors show what they were trying to 
accomplish and how they worked.1 


The Job of a Department Head 


department head whose responsi- 
bility it was to supervise the science 


1 For the examples in this article the writer is 
indebted to Maurice A. Dawkins of New York City, 
Walter H. Hellmann of Fairfield, Connecticut, and 
James Murray of Pierce County, Blackshear, Georgia. 
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teachers in one senior- and four junior- 
high schools tells first of his leadership 
in preparing a course of study which 
the superintendent had requested of 
each department. For example, when 
the group fell to arguing about what a 
course of study should contain, the 
leader suggested that action be deferred 
until all could read something on the 
subject in several appropriate books he 
had had the foresight to procure. He 
also helped the group make a plan for 
future meetings which included work 
on the course of study, reports by group 
members on current literature of science 
teaching, reports on their own teach- 
activities of profes- 
sional societies, experimental teaching 
wind simple research, and_ professional 
writing they might be doing. 

In addition, the science department 
planned to work toward integration 
with other departments by initiating 
joint projects and by inter-visitation. 
They wanted to organize a reference 
center and to study and use community 


ing procedures, 


resources. 

The department head offered to work 
with subject groups within the depart- 
ment as units were being developed, 
and to have material duplicated and get 
supplies, audio-visual aids, and resource 
personnel. 

The science supervisor sums up his 
usual way of working as follows: 


I visited classrooms about once a month 
and, in general, I thought our program was 
working out fine. I alw ays knew what the 
te: acher was doing because I had been in on 
the planning. The teacher knew I was in- 
terested in finding out how the work was 
going. We talked over later how things 
were going, what new material either of us 
had found, and exchanged ideas and sug- 
gestions for improvement for future use. 
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Our department meetings always included 
coffee and doughnuts and those that smoke 


were free to do so. 


Diary Entries Show 
Progress of an Idea 

A new venture in leadership for this 
supervisor came after he had done some 
reading about teacher-pupil planning. 
Since he taught a ninth grade class in 
general science, the supervisor decided 
to try this way of working with the 
next unit. He announced to the other 
science teachers that he was going to 
be a “lighthouse.” “The rest agreed to 
go along with the regular method,” the 
department head writes, “while I tried 
the new one. All seemed interested and 
liked the idea, but wanted to see how it 
would come out before trying it.” 

A later entry in the supervisor’s pro- 
fessional diary shows how the experi- 
ment with cooperative planning affected 
one of the teachers: 

Jack N, one of our new science teachers, 
is quite interested in the group idea and 
asked me to explain more about it. I gave 
him some suggestions and lent him my 
pamphlet, Group Processes in Supervision.2 
I also invited him in to my class to see it in 
action. Later he said that since he was an 
inexperienced teacher, he would use a 
modified plan. 


One other entry shows the gradual 
spread of the idea the supervisor was 
demonstrating through his own teach- 
ing: 

Two teachers are extending the group idea 

to sections of their work but do not seem 

to feel secure enough yet to go all the way. 

I am not going to push them for I think 

the idea will sell itself as they become 


more familiar with 


? Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, 1948. 
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A Rural Supervisor at Work 

The diary of a supervisor in a dif- 
ferent part of the country, concerned 
with the entire twelve-grade curricu- 
lum, and responsible for working with 
105 teachers in twenty schools, shows 
many contrasts with the activities re- 
ported above.*? The accounts of how 
two days were spent by the rural super- 
visor will illustrate the nature of the 
diary. 


September 11 (in a one-teacher school) : 
This was my first visit with Miss A and 
her group of boys and girls. I was greeted 
by the teacher and received a warm wel- 
come from the group to join them and 
work with them during the school day. 
My purpose was to give the reading readi- 
ness test to the first and second grades. As 
a means of warming up and getting each 
one to relax and feel his best and not look 
on me as a stranger, we worked first with 
Some 2EE..... 

Miss A assisted me in playing the picture 
and word games with the first and second 
grade. The pupils seemed to enjoy the 
little test. I instructed the teacher how to 
score the papers, and will discuss the scores 
and their uses with her in my office within 
the week. 

As I observed the classroom I felt that 
much valuable time was being lost due to 
lack of planning by the teacher. Having 
six grades demands a planned schedule 
flexible enough to make adjustments from 
day to day. 

I suggested that the teacher read My Coun- 
try School Diary by Julia Weber.‘ 


The January 20 entry shows a day of great 
variety: 

After a brief stop in the office to pick up 
books to be delivered to the school I was 
to visit in the afternoon, I drove to a seven- 


3 This diary was kept for one year when the 
supervisor was serving as an intern under the direc- 
tion of the University of Georgia and the Georgia 
State Department of Education. 

* Harper & Bros., 1946. 
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teacher school. I called on Mrs. C, one of 
the seventh grade teachers, who is doing 
effective teaching. We discussed the read- 
ing program and I was pleased to see that 
the reading center in the classroom con- 
tained books ranging from the third grade 
level through the eighth. We discussed the 
science center and the social science inter- 
ests of the group. The pupils spoke of their 
achievements as they looked back over the 
fall term’s work. 

I visited Miss D and her sixth grade. We 
thought for a few minutes in terms of the 
reading ability and interests of the group. 
Miss D plans to devote additional time to 
the science interests of the group. 

I reached the second school at 11:30 and 
remained for the rest of the school day. 
First, I visited with Mrs. E and her group 
of third, fourth, and fifth grade boys and 
girls. We recalled some days last fall when 
we had looked at some of the pupil diffi- 
culties in reading and had planned to meet 
their needs. In the intervening time they 
have improved and today, as evidenced by 
pupil participation in classroom activities, 

they are growing and achieving along de- 
sirable lines. 

I talked with the first and second grade 
teacher. She has done a remarkable job 
with her group. The first grade children 
have changed so much during the past two 
months. I recalled different ones and their 
problems at the time of my last visit. 


In summarizing his diary at the end 
of the year the rural supervisor found 
that he had distributed his time among 

(1) school visits; (2) individual and 
group conferences; (3) meetings; (4) 
work in the county ‘education office; 
and (5) professional reading and “think- 
ing through.” 

School visits. The supervisor visited 
schools and classrooms to see results of 
work done and to help individuals or 
groups with special problems such as 
health education, teaching — science, 
making use of resource persons and ma- 


terials, thinking together in terms of 
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enrichment of children’s reading experi- 
ences, and teaching social studies. 

He distributed reading matter that 
might provide some insight into personal 
teaching problems. He did some dem- 
onstration teaching, helped teachers and 
pupils in working out better schedules 
for use of their time in school, and 
helped teachers begin to formulate a 
set of values to guide them in their 
work. The supervisor also planned with 
teachers and pupils for improving light- 
ing and color in classrooms and with 
principals for better use of available 
space. He helped teachers, pupils, and 
parents plan for school lunchrooms, and 
he helped with the selection of teaching 
aids of all kinds. 

Conferences. Conferences were held 
to help plan county teachers’ meetings. 
The supervisor met with faculty plan- 
ning groups to set up objectives for the 
year. He helped with the planning of 
community meetings and with ways of 
using service organizations and persons 
in the county. A lighting specialist was 
secured from a glass company; a con- 
sultant on color schemes was furnished 
by a paint company; piano teachers and 
former teachers with varied talents in 
the community were used to enrich the 
school program. 

Meetings. State and district confer- 
ences and lectures were among the 
meetings attended by the supervisor 
during the year. 

County education office. Besides as- 
sisting the county superintendent in 
making out textbook orders in accord- 
ance with recommendations of teacher 
groups, the supervisor held planning 
and evaluation conferences with the 
county superintendent as a means of se- 
curing support of the supervisory pro- 
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gram from the superintendent and the 


county board of education. 
report on one such session is in- 


cluded in the diary. 


February 28, (Conference with county 
superintendent) : 

We thought in terms of how near we have 
come toward reaching our goals as they 
were set up in our county-wide pre-plan- 
ning session. 

The total program in our county has been 
strengthened through county-wide plan- 
ning, individual schools working through 
their own problems, teachers and pupils 
working and thinking through issues that 
concern them. At all levels of the county 
program the supervisor has either con- 
tributed to the success or failure of the job 
or has assumed a position of leadership. 
We have strengthened our program in the 
classroom through the use of many books 
on levels suitable to the needs of the pupils. 
We have placed much reading material on 
many subjects in the classrooms. Science 
centers have been promoted on a wide in- 
terest basis. Field trips have been taken as a 
means of seeing at first hand many of the 
things about which the pupils have been 
concerned in their science studies. 

The school plants in many communities 
have been improved in a large measure 
through community participation in the 
school, planning and working together to 
solve the problems confronting the groups. 
Supplies and equipment in varying amounts 
have contributed in a large measure to the 
success of our school program. Most of this 
material came by way of local effort on 
the part of parents and interested citizens. 


Professional reading and thinking 
through. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of his plan for time use, according 
to the supervisor, was the setting aside 
of Wednesday as a day in the office to 
read, to gather materials promised to 
different teachers, to study his diary, 
and think through what had been ac- 
complished and what needed to be done 
next. 
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The rural supervisor summed up his 
way of working with teachers by say- 
ing that he tried to help each one see 
that the teacher is a ‘“‘vital person in the 
He also lent help to 


school program.” 
“not al- 


teachers when it was needed, 
ways waiting to be asked but being 
sensitive to the needs of the staff.” 


Recent Trends 

The work of the two supervisors re- 
ported in this article represents many 
desirable trends in supervision. There 
was provision for both teacher and 
supervisor growth, and teachers and 
pupils were helped to look back to see 
the distance they had traveled. There 
was work with both individuals and 
groups, with group planning of the 
large framework within which all would 
work. The supervisors described per- 
formed specific services to facilitate the 
educational program at every possible 
point. They also encouraged teachers 
to try new things and provided for the 


spread o of good ideas. 


Further Study Needed 


Brief excerpts from professional 
diaries do not give a complete picture 


of a person’s work. To suggest that the 


supervisors in question make improve- 
ment at certain points would be pre- 
sumptuous. However, it is the writer’s 
belief that there is general need for 
study of three phases of supervision. 

The first is to acquire more and more 
skill in helping teachers clarify and plan 
to attack the problems they see in their 
situations. This can be done more 
readily if some one person does not set 
for the group tasks like writing a course 
of study or introducing more science 
into the curriculum. T he ideas of an in- 
dividual may or may not be worthy; 
that is beside the point. 

The second area needing more 
thought is the effectiveness of direct 
advice-giving. Are there other and bet- 
ter ways of helping people solve prob- 
lems? 

The third area for study is how to 
encourage thoughtful, group-planned 
experimentation which is designed to 
improve practice as widely and rapidly 
as_ possible. 

There will always be a great deal of 
going and coming to the job of super- 
vision. Any supervisor may feel some 
satisfaction if only teachers and pupils 
are glad to see him come and sorry to 
have him go. 





1201 16th Street, N.W. 





Bibliography on Elementary Education 
and Related Fields 


The 1950 edition is off the press and on sale for 50 cents. This revised bibliography has 
almost 300 annotated items in such varied fields as: child development, health, music, art, 
reading, arithmetic, science, rural education, psychology, audio-visual, and teacher educa- 
tion, with lists of pamphlets and indexes. This bibliography will be invaluable to all per- 
sons working with elementary children. Order your copy from: 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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¥tatus Leaders Evabuate Their Work 


This is an analysis by a group of school administrators and a consultant 
of conditions limiting group effectiveness and conditions facilitating 
group progress in an in-service project carried on in the River Rouge, 
Michigan, school system during 1948-49.* 


THIS IS THE STORY of the work 
of twenty-one status leaders of the 
River Rouge school system during the 
school year, 1948-49. They met thirty- 
two times, two hours each time, to 
determine: 

What conditions get in the way of 
our doing better work? 

What are the causes 
ditions? 

What can or should be done about 
them? 

Most of the time was spent in two 
administrator-teacher 


of these con- 


work 
relations and administrator-community 


groups: 


relations. 

In order to focus on process, they 
used bi-weekly logs to consider these 
questions: 

1. In your opinion, what is happening to 

the project of vour group? 

2. As you see it, what is happening to 

your group and the individuals in it, 

including yourself? 

3. What might be bYocking the progress 

of your group? 

At the end of the year they reviewed 
the entire year’s work in terms of five 
evaluative questions: 


1. What happened to the project of 
your group? 


*This article was written by Gaylord M. Speaker, Superintendent of Schools; 


2. What happened to your group and 
the individuals in it? 

3. What blocked the 
group? 

4. What facilitated the work of your 
group? 

5. How have you felt about the year’s 
work? 


work of your 


This study project was organized by 
the superintendent and his administra- 
tive staff who felt the role of the status 
leader to be a critically important fac- 
tor in school program development. 
This article ! summarizes material drawn 
from the: bi-weekly logs and the five 


evaluative questions. 


ConpDITIONS LIMITING 
Group EFFECTIVENESS 


The contribution of each member of 
a group is unique because each person 
reacts in the way he perceives others, 
the group, and the group’s activities. 
Because people do not lose their in- 
dividuality in a group situation, certain 
hindrances to group work develop. 

A block may be an individual, a 
room in which the group meets, the 


1A more detailed report of this study may be 
obtained by writing to Gaylord M. Speaker, Super- 
intendent, River Rouge Public Schools, Rivet 
Rouge 18, Michigan. 


Carroll Munshaw, Prin- 


cipal, River Rouge High School; Roy J. Alexander, Principal, Northrup Elementary School; Robert F. 
DuBey, Director, Veterans’ Institute; Raymond LaFrey, Assistant Principal, River Rouge High School; 
Earl G. Lockwood, Assistant Director, Veterans’ Institute; and Charles L. Boye, Associate Professor of 


Education, Wayne University. Glenn O. Lockwood, Principal, Ann Visger Elementary School and Harold 
Dressel, Principal, Dunn Elementary School, reviewed the material and offered many valuable suggestions. 
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nature of the problem, prevailing social 
custom, biased or stereotyped thinking, 
or the background of the participants. 
It may be clothed in suspicion, hostility, 
ageressiveness, perfectionism, confusion, 


aien) 
oe 


frivolity, or argumentation. A_ block 
may be the enthusiasm of some persons 
if the group has not developed a readi- 
ness for group thinking. Such barriers 
must be analyzed in the light of a 
specific situation. At a given time a 
block to one group could be an advan- 
tage to another, or a particular block 
could well be seen by the same group 
as an advantage at a later time. 


Individual Uniqueness 


In this situation, individuals seemed 
to cause blocks. For some there was a 
definite feeling that professional com- 
petence was being questioned. Anxiety 
developed when the status quo was 
questioned. Criticism was interpreted as 
personal affront. Facetiousness con- 
cealed honest feelings. Complacency 
was a cover for uneasiness and anxiety. 
As the projects progressed, some in- 
dividuals appeared to be disinterested. 
Intercultural attitudes blocked progress. 

Members were plagued by differences 
in point of view: toward education 
and philosophy of living. Some were 
reluctant to question the validity of 
their personal experiences. Some tended 
to reject the project and the group. 
This prompted a few to refuse respon- 
sibility—to ride along. They were 
prone to veto whenever the oppor- 
tunity was presented. At times suspicion 
and distrust on the part of some tended 
to spread. A continuous block was seen 
in the confusion of some members. One 
member described the major block to 
the entire project as “ourselves.” 
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Blocks from Group Setting 

At times there was a lack of simple 
courtesy. Speakers were interrupted 
while talking. Participants were some- 
times chided for their opinions and 
ridiculed for an idea. Personal antag- 
onisms carried over from conflict in 
halls and classrooms. Some took it upon 
themselves to interpret others’ ideas 
and actions for the group. Some refused 
to see themselves as group members but 
rather as individuals in combat with 
others. Some attempted to monopolize 
the discussion. Both groups suffered 
from lack of leadership. Domination as 
distinguished from leadership was an- 
other block. Lack of readiness for co- 
operative endeavor provided another. 
Difficulties of communication impeded 
progress. 

Although one could anticipate at 
times the reactions of individuals, he 
was surprised at other times by a series 
of unorthodox reactions—argumenta- 
tive devices which concealed feelings. 
It became evident that the group could 
talk about commonplace things with 
great facility, but solving a problem, 
somewhat shrouded in emotional con- 
flict, involved a different language. 


More Blocks from the Process 

The process was slow—even plodding 
at times. It involved hard work. Results 
seemed limited in relation to the energy 
expended. Unfamiliarity with the proc- 
ess sometimes resulted in lack of en- 
thusiasm. The idea that the individual 
was more important than the process 
also impeded the work. Some appeared 
to believe they must never allow them- 
selves to become part of a group. Many 
felt the work was begun with vague- 
ness of purpose. The process seemed to 
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without regard to the specifics involved. 

Frequently mentioned as a block was 
the terminological warfare which both 
groups experienced. Sull another was 
the continuous defense of “pet theories.” 
Research was not considered impor- 
tant. One member mentioned that this 
attitude was a question of unreadiness 
rather than unwillingness. Another 
hindrance to the process was the in- 
ability to develop group solidarity with 
respect to proposed decisions. Appar- 
ently some of the original problems 
were listed as blocks because members 
considered overwhelming and 
without solution. Some felt that the 
presence of top administrators limited 
participation. 


them 


CONDITIONS FACILITATING 
Group PROGRESS 

Deep-seated diversity in educational 
and personal philosophies constituted 
one of the most important conditions 
that helped in the long run. The 
strength of a group lies in its ability 
to resolve individual conflict. Without 
diversity in thinking, there is little inter- 
change of ideas. The fact that people 
were different produced a wholesome 
condition for cooperative thought and 
action. A conviction developed among 
members that each participant must 
have the right to “speak his mind” 
without fear of censure or reproach. 
Members tended gradually to accept 
each other with mutual respect. Some 
showed patience long after it would 
have been reasonable to lose patience. 

The social coffee period preceding 
each weekly meeting was relaxing. 
Some members mentioned the presence 
of top administrators. Another factor 
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lend itself to extreme generalization 





was that the groups were organized on 
a voluntary basis. 

The process necessitated an interde- 
pendence in the thinking of all mem- 
bers. The cooperatively dev eloped plan 
of the and the clarification of 
problems helped. The semi-monthly 
logs provided a check on progress. The 
bi-semester summaries caused members 
to see the year’s work in perspective. 
The consultant’s work in helping mem- 
bers see re elationships within the projects 
served to sharpen the focus of group 
effort. Rotation of chairmen and record- 
ers helped each to feel responsibility for 
progress. Library resources and_ bib- 
liographies stimulated group thinking. 
The fact that the process was new to 
some motivated their: interest. 


work 


How WE FELT 


The ideas and techniques of demo- 
cratic participation are expanded 
through the practice of group plan- 
ning. A member becomes a contributor 
to the process, thus serving others with- 
out sacrificing his need for expression, 
status, and approval. Frequently, the 
emotional equipment of members was 
entangled in an interplay that made the 
difference between success and failure. 
Often individuals found within them- 
selves a capacity for cooperative plan- 
little realized. Their 


ning hitherto 
background was such as to. render 


compromise an acceptable and normal 
adjustment. Others rejected partly or 
completely the total procedure. Be- 
tween acceptance and rejection was 
found a variety of reactions. 


. . - Toward Cooperative Planning 
While 


democracy 


the essential 
is the recognition 


objective of 
of the 
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} worth and dignity of the individual, 
the conditions for materializing that 
goal lie within the group process. In 
such a framework the nature and degree 
»f participation often depend upon the 
extent of emotional conditioning for 
cooperative planning. There were those 
who found the experience acceptable 
for working out common problems. 
They professed adherence to the idea 
that cooperative planning results in the 
establishment of common grounds upon 
which progress is slow but undeniably 
certain. They admitted that the slow, 
frustrating pace was discouraging. They 
held firm. to the theory that regardless 
of apparent difficulties in accomplish- 
ing something “concrete and practical,” 





the process itself was good. 

The other side of the ledger revealed 
the feelings of those who professed 
open distrust of any learning process 
that failed to simulate their past ex- 
periences. The records indicated a 
definite reluctance to accept the group 
process. Some recognized little value in 
open discussion. Across-the-table deal- 
ing was felt painfully inadequate. Dis- 
cussion was labeled the open road to 
“idle talk.” During the critical periods 
when these feelings ran high, the groups 
strained for equilibrium, the projects 
sagged for want of direction, and prog- 
ress seemed at a standstill. These con- 
ditions were a disappointing reality for 
those who perceived no order in the 
seeming chaos. In fact, a survey of 
fluctuating attitudes covering the entire 
year lent credence to the belief that 
pessimism was in some cases predeter- 
mined. Others saw a development of 
ideas and attitudes that spelled a new 
kind of progress. 

A third group consisted of members 
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whose attitudes wavered between recep- 
tivity and curiosity. Some met the group 
situation with what might be termed 
“neutral feelings.” Unfamiliar paths 
opened up when ideas, method, and 
goals interplayed. Then a fusion of 
feelings produced some degree of in- 
terest, frustration, or compromise. The 
resulting adjustment became a variable 
since interest and participation changed 
as the tone and direction of certain 
meetings complied with individual 
desires. 
. . » Toward Leadership 

Persons little experienced in the group 
process often face the problem of re- 
viewing their conception of leadership. 
Some members accepted the respon- 
sibility of leadership with little concern 
that the project was being controlled 
by any one person. They shaped con- 
ditions so as to encourage mutual par- 
ticipation. Others held that control was 
acceptable only when pressed by a 
recognized authority whose job was to 
show them how to “get things done.” 
For some time common understanding 
of this important aspect was lacking, so 
criticism was directed toward the con- 
sultant. Requests for more “direction 
and leadership” and “intervention by 
the leader” reflected a reluctance to ac- 
cept personal responsibility for success. 


..- Toward the Projects 


An analysis of this attitude, month 
by month, showed variation in most 
cases. A few remained resolute through- 
out, but even they revealed grave 
doubts at times. There was more con- 
fidence in the group process as the 
projects progressed. 

The first logs, prepared in Novem- 
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ber, showed directly opposing attitudes. 
One person “felt good” despite the 
presence of reticent people. At the 


other extreme was a strong feeling of 
dissatisfaction. Logs for December and 
January recorded a favorable note. ‘The 


person who expressed grave doubt in 
November declared that “the group has 
seen the light and there will be definite 
accomplishments.” Another member re- 
ported a marked improvement in some 
persons. A low point seemed to have 
been reached in February as evidenced 
by a feeling that the projects were too 
gene! ralized, and that very little prog- 
ress had been made. One member dis- 
cerned three kinds of attitudes: 
e Hopeful for results later 
e Loyal but hardly hopeful 
e Pessimistic. 
THe SuMMING Up 

At the close of the year there was 
evidence of greater tolerance toward 
the slowness of the process. One person 


recognized that great benefit had re- 
sulted from the projects, and stated he 
had already made use of similar tech- 
niques in his Another who 
thought in April that the project had 
been lost, believed that it “‘was 
really shaping up.” A sober note was 
the expression that the study project 
had been a worthwhile though gruel- 
ing experience. 


5 


classes. 


now 


Although members of the Status 
Leadership Study Group were obvi- 
ously discouraged from time to time 
during their year’s study together, there 
was evidenced, nev ertheless, a willing- 
ness and a determination to go beyond 
the scope of their own study. This con- 
viction, held also by the administra- 
tive staff, resulted in the planning of 
a second year’s work. Two consultants 
were made available through Wayne 
University, and a group of about Sixty 
teachers and administrators began work 
in September, 1940. 


Meeting the Elementary Teacher 





Shortage 


GEORGE W. EBEY 


This article describes the plan developed in Portland, Oregon, for 


“transitioning” 


competent secondary teaching candidates into much- 


needed elementary teachers. George W. Ebey is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Portland public schools. 


OUR PROFESSION is. confronted 
with a grim reality. In a year when the 
shortage of elementary teachers will be 
increasingly grave, many prospective 
secondary teachers will fail to find em- 
ploy ment in positions for which they 
have prepared. Why does the problem 
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exist? How is it being met in various 
parts of the nation? 

The problem is simply one of arith- 
metic. Our teacher education institu- 
tions are producing one elementary 
teacher where three or more are needed. 


At the same time they are preparing 
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three or more secondary teachers for 
every vacancy. Last year 25,000 ele- 
mentary teachers were certificated for 
76,000 positions; in various secondary 
school subjects 63,000 teachers were 
certificated for 13,300 positions.! 

Last year the over-supply of sec- 
ondary teachers did not become acutely 
critical only because: 


@ There was a war-created backlog of 
29,000 secondary-school positions filled 
by emergency teachers, many of whom 
probably were replaced w ith qualified 
candidates 

@ Secondary-trained teachers accepted 

elementary positions on an emergency 

basis, either with or without additional 
training 

@ Some students, particularly veterans 

under the G.I. Bill, continued their 

preparation this year in hope of im- 

proved opportunities. 

This year the imbalance in the teacher 
supply and demand will increase. A 
greater number of elementary teachers 
will be needed, and the supply continues 
seriously inadequate. Though there will 
be even fewer secondary positions, in- 
dications are that colleges and universi- 
ties may be training even larger num- 
bers of secondary teachers. In addition, 
the backlog of positions filled by emer- 
gency secondary teachers should be ap- 
preciably smaller. And the benefits of 
the G.I. Bill are beginning to run out. 
The grumblings of discontent which 
began last year will grow among pros- 
pective secondary teachers who feel 
they have been deluded into believing 
a general teacher shortage existed. If it 


1 National Education Association, 
sion, Teachers in the Public Schools, 
letin, Volume XXVII, No. 4, 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1949. p. 136: 
ind Stinnett, T. M., “Wanted: One and One Halt 
Million New Teachers,” The School Executive, May 
11-14. 
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weren't tragic, it would be interesting 

hear the explanations of academic 
advisers and placement officers. 

Whether or not we like the prospect, 


secondary teacher candidates will be 
employed in elementary schools next 
fall on an emergency basis, either with 
or without benefit of additional prepara- 
tion. In Portland, Oregon, we believe 
even a summer session of orientation to 
elementary education, preferably in- 
cluding experience with elementary 
children, is more desirable than no 
orientation. We developed our plans 
accordingly. 

There have been other plans. Last 
year the National Commission on 
Teacher Education produced a_bro- 
chure on post-baccalaureate programs 
for the preparation of elementary 
teachers.? The basic principles of the 
Commission can be summarized briefly: 


. The program should be of sufficient 
lengeh to assure teacher competence. 

. Only students with four years of col- 
“mn should be considered as candidates 
for the program, 

3. The program should be carefully or- 
ganized as to curricular sequence, super- 
vision, and follow-up in the field. 

4. Flexibility for each candidate should 
be provided in terms of previous prep- 
aration. In general, the program should 
cover a training period of one to one 
and one-half years. 

5. Candidates should be carefully se- 
lected for admission to the program. 
6. Cooperative planning by professional 
and interested lay groups is essential. 
7. Only institutions approved for prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers should be 
permitted to participate in the program. 
8. Post-baccalaureate program, in gen- 
eral, should be conducted on under- 


2 National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Post-Baccalaureate Programs 
for the Preparation of Elementary Teachers. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1949. 
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graduate basis, except when satisfactory 
standards of graduate instruction have 
in which case the work may 
recognized toward 


been met, 

appropriately be 

master’s degree. 
The program preferably should be 
completed in one institution. 

In its brochure the Commission out- 
lined recently inaugurated state plans 
for Connecticut, New Jersey, and Ohio, 
as well as the fifth-year program of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Though the basic principles of the 
Commission are laudable, the local sit- 
uation should be considered in their ap- 
plication. It is difficult to understand, 
for example, how a full post-baccalaure- 
ate year in elementary education for 
which only undergraduate credit is al- 
lowed will induce many talented people 
to enter the program, particularly in 
the twenty-seven states still certifying 
elementary teachers on one, two, or 
three years of college preparation. More 
defensible is the program at Ohio State 
University, which recognizes a sub- 
stantial part of the post-baccalaureate 
program for credit toward a graduate 
degree. To do less is to under-value gen- 
eral education in the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

At the time the Commission 
Writing its proposals, the administration 
of the Portland public schools was 
working with the State Department of 
- Education and the State System of 
Higher Education on a plan for transi- 
tioning competent secondary teaching 

candidates into much-needed elemen- 
tary teachers. Parenthetically, it should 
be explained that the term “transition” 


was 


was borrowed from the Air Force, 
which during the war transitioned 


single-engine pilots into twin-engine 
pilots and twin-engine into four-engine 
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pilots as the need for pilots of heavier 
craft developed. Such a training pro- 
gram provided the Air Force great flexi- 
bility. In a period of emergency, it was 
reasoned, w hy should education not 
manifest similar ingenuity? 

The Oregon State Board of Educa- 
tion was cooperative. It approved the 
recommendations of the State Advisory 
Commission on Teacher Education 
which made it possible: 


baccalau- 
quarter 
ele- 


@ For an individual with 
reate degree and_ seventeen 
hours in education to receive an 
mentary emergency certificate upon the 
completion of twelve additional quarter 
hours in undergraduate elementary ed- 
ucation, including three quarter hours 
of supervised teaching with elementary 
children, and 

@ For this individual to obtain a regu- 
lar elementary certificate after teaching 
one year successfully in an elementary 
school on an Oregon emergency certifi- 
cate and upon completing twelve ad- 


ditional quarter hours in elementary 
education, either graduate or under- 
graduate. 


On this basis the transitioner obtain- 
ing his regular elementary certificate 
would have a bachelor’s degree and 
twenty-four additional quarter hours in 
elementary education (limited to speci- 
fied courses), one year of successful 
elementary teaching, and a total of 
forty-one quarter hours in education. 
In a state granting elementary certifi- 
cates on three years of college prepara- 
tion, this pattern seemed reasonable. 

Under these provisions the Portland 
public schools last spring employed 
thirty-eight well-qualified prospective 
Since competent 
that inex- 


secondary teachers. 
leaders in education concur 
perienced secondary teachers are more 
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amenable to successful transition- 
ing than those with secondary 
teaching experience, the Portland 
transitioners were selected al- 
most exclusively from inexperi- 
enced secondary teacher can- 
didates. In cooperation with the 
Portland schools, the 
Portland extension center of the 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education developed a summer 
program of eight weeks for this 
group. To focus their attention 
upon preparation for fall teach- 
transitioners were assigned 


public 


Ing 


to their elementary erade levels 
before beginning the summer program, 


> 
ec 


, 


which included: 


First four weeks 


Primary education or interme- 


diate education workshop..... 3 hours 

Supervised teaching (extending 

into second four weeks)........ 3 hours 
Second four weeks 

Child development............ 3 hours 


Improvement of instruction in 


reading 3 hours 
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Portland administrators and super- 
visors acted as leaders and resource per- 
sons in the workshop program and in 
the supervised teaching on the second, 
third, fifth, and seventh grade levels. 
Four outstanding Portland teachers 
were in charge of the children in the 
supervised teaching groups. The courses 
in child development and teaching of 
reading were taught by two Portland 
elementary principals. The experiences 
were varied, meaningful, practical. 
Accelerated Learning 

General George Marshall recognized 
the importance of purpose in learning 





Portland Dept. of Visual Ed. 

Transitioners learn to work 

with children and equipment 
when, during the recent war, he re- 
marked that soldiers learn very fast un- 
der combat conditions. Leaders asso- 
ciated with the first summer of the tran- 
sition program were impressed with the 
interest of the thirty-eight transitioners 
preparing for their fall teaching in a 
highly motiavted situation. The transi- 
tioners learned much more rapidly than 
the typical pre-service trainee. Several 
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principals requested that one or more 
be assigned to their buildings. 

The ideal assignment was not always 
achieved, but every effort was made to 
place each trainee under a principal in 
sympathy with the program and in a 
building with a superior experienced 
teacher on the same grade level. Since 
almost all Portland schools have super- 
vising principals, trainees found them- 
selves in situations conducive to excel- 
lent growth their first teaching year. 

What do principals think of the tran- 
sitioners? The chart below contains the 
answer. The personnel division visits 
school prior to February first to discuss 
personnel problems with principals and 
obtain their informal estimates of first, 
second, and third year probationary 
teachers. 

The data in the table below summarize 
the principals’ estimates obtained on 
these visits. The competence indexes 
were computed by assigning a weight- 
ing for each teacher: 4 for ‘excellent, 3 
for good, 2 for fair, 1 for poor. They 
provide a rough approximation of how 
well the transitioners were doing in re- 
lation to other first-year teachers. Ex- 
perienced elementary teachers tended 

be considered best by their princi- 
pals.* The transitioners were doing as 
well as inexperienced elementary-trained 


3 Data treated statistically using analysis of vari- 
ratio (3.135) indicates significance at .05 
level. 


ance. F 
level but not .o1 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ESTIMATES OF 


Background of Training 


Excellent 
MPABMIONETS. cs. 66. 4s seek aseeass 10 
Inexperienced Elementary Trained. . . 13 
Experienced Elementary Trained..... 37 


60 
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THEIR First YEAR PROBATIONARY 


teachers. Since the transitioners are only 
part way through their training, their 
teaching competence should be higher 
next fall, after the transition program 
has been completed. 


Continuing Programs—New Emphasis 

Plans are now being formulated with 
the Portland extension center for the 
second summer of training for this 
group of transitioners. The details of 
this program are not complete. The ex- 
periences provided will be determined 
by the needs of the transitioners them- 
selves. Undoubtedly, heavy emphasis 
will be placed upon an improv ed under- 
standing of children, and upon methods, 
techniques, and materials required to 
guide learning experiences more effec- 
tively in the fundamental processes and 
in art, music, and health and physical 
education. At the same time a new 
group of first-year transitioners will be 
undergoing pre-service training. 

The Oregon program is a step in the 
right direction. It is not on the large 
scale of the Connecticut program, im- 
plemented with a biennium appropria- 
tion of $250,000. Nor is it designed as 
a long-range program to supplant regu- 
lar sources of elementary teachers. For 
Portland the transition program con- 
stitutes an effective approach to provid- 
ing competent teachers for elementary 
children during an emergency period 
in American education. 


TEACHERS 
Average 


Principals’ Estimates Competence 


Good Fair Poor Total Index 
19 8 I 38 2.0 
40 8 4 65 2.95 
40 9 3 89 3.25 
99 25 8 I1g2 3.1 
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We're Enthusiastic about 





Visiting Day 


GENEVIEVE E. HATHAWAY 


Genevieve E. Hathaway, a teacher in the Redlands, California, public 
schools, gives an account of a cooperative teacher-supervisory venture 
in planning and carrying out a visiting day. The line drawings are by 
Harriet Barr, another teacher in the same system. 


WHEN MAN BITES DOG, it’s news! 
When teachers ask for a repeat on an 
institute—that’s even bigger news! 

In Redlands, California, October, 
1949, When our superintendent and the 
supervisory staff asked the elementary 
teachers for a vote on the type of in- 
stitute desired this year, visiting day re- 
ceived a unanimous vote. About a year 
ago we had a visiting day ‘ ‘thrust” upon 
us. Our scheduled institute speaker was 
taken ill and it was rather late in the 
year to engage another speaker. So 
from the superv isory staff came the 
“Let's have a visiting day.’ 


suggestion, 
Asa teacher, I'll have to confess that 
the suggestion left me cold. My 
thoughts were something like this: 
“Visiting Day—oh, dear! We'll see 
demonstration classes with nothing 


practical to take back to our own sit- 
uations.” Some of my colleagues were 
thinking along similar lines, I know, 
because we discussed the idea. What 
a surprise we were in for! 

In our system we are fortunate in 
having an administrative staff that really 
plans and organizes. How well they do 
the job is shown by the fact that, on 
the whole, the teaching staff is unaware 
of the organizing. Because of space 
limitations, I can only give you an out- 
line of the extensive and_ intensive 
planning. 
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No SCHOOL 
TODAY 





TEACHERS VISITING 








The Elementary Supervision Staff 
made plans with the “Framework for 
Public Education in California” well in 
mind. This excellent statement has been 
developed by the California State 
Framework Committee, and while it is 
not by any means in its final form, it 
does clearly enunciate two basic prin- 
ciples: “Public education is the chief 
instrument of American democracy,” ! 


and “Education in California is recog- 


14 Framework for Public Education itn Califor- 


mia by The California Framework Committee, A 
Subcommittee of the California State Curriculum 
Commission. p. 5. 
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nized as an institution of all of the 
people and as the principal means of 
accomplishing definite purposes.” 
Around these two principles our visit- 
ing day was planned. It is as important 
to offer effective teaching-learning sit- 
uations for adults as for children; for 
teachers as for laymen. How to pro- 
vide stimulating in-service education 
best suited to all our varied needs was 
the problem for the staff to solve. 


To Serve Our Varied Needs 

Where to visit? Plans had to be made 
as to school systems within driving dis- 
tance of Redlands. Out of that num- 
ber, systems had to be chosen which 
would offer a variety of techniques and 
activities to be observed. Study of the 
teachers’ special interests provided the 
staff with a number of specific goals 
The four basic in- 
children 
social 


keep in mind. 
terests were directed toward: 
successfully interacting in a 
studies work period; children working 
independently during reading time, 
children actively participating in a 
planning or ev aluating time; and chil- 
dren developing integrative experience 
using music, art, and rhythms in the 
social studies. This specification helped 
not only the schools which cooperated 
in the visit but also those of us who 
visited. 

After the staff made a list of desir- 
able schools and objectives, they sent 
their suggestions to the superintendent’s 
office. Letters from our superintendent, 
Nolan D. Pulliam, to the superintendents 
of twelve selected school systems paved 
the way for a further correspondence 
the directors of elementary 


between ‘ 
After the 


education in these systems. 


2Tbid., p. 8. 
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first correspondence a special bulletin 
was prepared for the elementary teach- 
ers. Included in this bulletin were: an 
explanation of the purposes of the 
visiting day, a brief description of sit- 
available for observation, an 
arrangements for 
checklist for each 
teacher to check first and second 
choices of places he wished to visit. 
“Sufficient freedom under guidance to 
initiate, pursue, and evaluate individual 
and group activities must be provided.”* 

In the midst of our planning we 
temporarily lost the services of our very 
capable elementary director due to ill- 
ness. She left the plans in charge of 
her staff headed by Irma Middup, our 
art supervisor, and Edith McCollister, 
music supervisor. The proof of the 
democracy of our Redlands system lies 
in the fact that this change in leader- 
ship could take place so effectively. 


uations 
observation 
traveling, and a 


guide, 


Provision for Leadership 

Detailed organization of the teachers’ 
visitation was the problem to be solved 
next. At first it was thought the prin- 
cipals and supervisors might be leaders 
of the various groups on visiting day. 
However, the chance to give the teach- 
ers opportunities to lead was too good 
to be lost. “The educational program 
should make provision for adult respon- 
sibilities and opportunities.” + 

“This is what we want the teachers 

to do with the pupils—let’s give the 
teachers the same opportunity, ” ran the 
thoughts of the superv isors. The leaders 
were then called in to present their 
ideas and to discuss plans. The freedom 
afforded by this set-up made us feel it 
was really our visiting day. 


8 [bid., 3. 
‘Tbid. | ong 
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The school sys- asa period was also 
tems chosen by the (de, \ (SD enietins made available to 
teachers were Al- a“ each group leader. 
hambra, San Diego, _“~ — ________ About a week prior 
Pasadena, Long — to the chosen date 


Beach, and the demonstration school at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles. After the choice of schools was 
made, letters were sent to the superin- 
tendents who had given us permission 
to visit. To each of these five centers 
was sent the names of the teachers who 
were to visit, a copy of our observation 
guide, and a description of the type of 
situation the visitors hoped to see. The 
observation sheets used in our visit are 
well worth mention. 


Thorough Pre-Planning 


The most essential points of the guide 
call attention to democratic attitudes 
and practices, social characteristics of 
the group, observable economic needs, 
individual differences and how they are 
met, group activities, and room environ- 
ment. A guide such as this is a very 
important aid to visitors and to those 
being visited. These same sheets have 
also been used by some of us as a guide 
for parents visiting in our own schools. 

With the leaders and the _ hostess 
schools it was planned that each visit 
should be followed immediately by an 
evaluation period. Some felt this evalua- 
tion was a waste of time. Personally, | 
feel that this is due to the fact we had 
become so accustomed to evaluating 
our daily work individually. Perhaps 
we don’t do enough “talking over” of 
common problems. I suspect we need 
more interchange of ideas. Each leader 
was given a list of teachers in his or 
her group. A list of suggestions for 
guiding the visitation and the evaluation 
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John Dunn: 


each teacher received a memorandum 
naming the date, place, school, group 
leader, and the means of transportation. 
Everything was in readiness. 
The Teachers’ Reactions 

As for the visiting day itself, the 


teachers’ own words and reactions pro- 
vide the most effective descriptions. 


From the San Diego group led by 
C. K. Currey came the following 


teacher comments: “I gained so much 
from watching a good teacher in 
action.” “Visiting day in San Diego 
was very much worthw hile, partly be- 
cause it was so well organized.” “Re- 
turned with new ideas and new 
enthusiasm.” 

From the Pasadena group led by 
Marjorie Hines: “Thought my time 
was well spent.” “A privilege T hope 
teachers will enjoy in future years.” 
“Evaluation a bit unnecessary.” 

From the Long Beach group led by 
“It was a privilege to visit 
the class for spastics and see the won- 
derful work being done.” (The founda- 
tion work for a class for spastics had 
already been laid in Redlands and that 
made it even more interesting. We now . 
have in Redlands the only class for 
spastics in San Bernardino County and 
we are proud of it.) “In the rooms we 
visited at Long Beach we had an op- 
portunity to see fine teaching. I think 
what interested us most was that the 
teachers had many problems similar to 
ours.” “We are especially interested in 
the outstanding contributions made in 
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Long Beach by the workshop room 
where teachers can make supplementary 
classroom materials under expert direc- 
tion.” (Now we, too, are dreaming of 
having a similar workshop on a smaller 


scale. ) 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles group led by Clara Clem: 
“Very valuable in broadening our 


perspectives.” From an administrator: 
“Teachers and administrators alike can 
get lots of new ideas. Visiting also helps 
to make us satisfied with our 
own set-up.” 


more 


Social Values, Too 


None of the teachers had any expense 
on the trip because the school board 
paid for the transportation and lunches. 
Each group leader was responsible for 
submitting expense accounts for the 
teachers in his group. In some instances, 
lunches arranged for by the 
schools visited. The trip itself and the 
lunches gave all of us social experiences 
with many more teachers than we ordi- 
narily would have contacted. In addi- 
tion to the observation in the schools, 
there were interesting side trips, both 
organized by the group and planned 
independently by individuals or small 
groups. In San Diego the teachers 
visited the zoo and the art gallery. Such 
experiences provided instructional as 
well as social values. Other social values 
were gained through the transportation 
arrangements. It was planned that in 
each car there would be teachers from 
several different schools. Many of these 
teachers see each other infrequently, 
visit together in- 
notes was 


were 


and the chance to 
formally and to compare 
greatly appreciated. 
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What We Brought Home 
The principle outcomes of this visit- 
ing day were: 


+A feeling of satisfaction with our own 
system and teaching situation 

+ New ideas to enrich our own teaching 
and give zest to our lives 

+ A better perspective on teaching—a lift- 
ing of professional sights 

+A feeling of satisfaction from the fact 
that we could actually use many of the 
techniques we observed 

+A broader outlook on life as a visitor— 
“Seeing ourselves as others see us” 

+A feeling of fellowship with teachers 
outside our own community 

+ A better concept of democracy through 
our group experience and leadership. 


There were many secondary out- 
comes which have become evident in 
our own classrooms. These include 
room environment changes, changes in 
techniques, and use of arts and crafts. 
In the “Framework for Public Educa- 
tion in California” we find the follow- 
ing problem given as a challenge: “By 
Ww hat means may the public schools play 
a more effective role than previously 
in formulating the kind of pre-service 
and in-service education best suited to 
their professional needs?”’® 

The Redlands schools have met this 
challenge and have come through with 
flying colors. As a teacher I challenge 
you. Have your teachers ever asked for 
a repeat performance? When they do 
you will know some of the satisfaction 
that came to all of us as a result of a 
cooperative teacher-supervisory venture 
in planning and carrying out our visit- 
ing day. 


5 Ibid., p. 47. 
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We Meet the New Supervisor 





HELEN E. BUCKLEY 


The new supervisor taught a valuable lesson when she demonstrated to 
shocked teachers how it feels to receive the curt treatment children 
sometimes receive from thoughtless teachers. The author is Helen E. 
Buckley, staff member of the Campus School, State Teachers College, 


Oswego, New York. 


IT WAS 3:30 and we were off—but 
not with our usual, buoyant, another- 
day-is-over step. This particular day 
we were off to a faculty meeting—a 
meeting called for the purpose of in- 
troducing us to a newly appointed 
supervisor. 

We gathered in the designated class- 
room in one’s, two’s, and three’s, until 
Mr. Sloan, the principal, mentally count- 
ing noses, closed the door with a firm 
click and proceeded to the front of the 
room. His speech of introduction was 
short, and properly studded with “co- 
opel ration” and “coordination” and 

“group endeavor.” Then he presented 
Miss Gates, the new supervisor. 

Miss Gates was a large woman with 


graying hair, smartly dressed, but 
rather grim in countenance. She ac- 


cepted the introduction with a slight 
smile, and waited while Mr. Sloan ex- 
cused himself arid left the room. Then 
she turned to us, surveyed us silently 
for a moment, and said, “Well, you’re a 
motley looking crew!” 

We looked at her aghast—but before 
we could even begin to collect our 
thoughts, she went on, “It took you long 
enough to get in here! It’s a quarter to 
four already! It doesn’t seem to me that 
it would take all that time to walk up 
down the hall.” We sat 
upright and alert. We couldn’t believe 


the stairs or 
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we heard right. “You over there in the 
brown dress—you were about the last 
one in. What took you so long?” 

Miss Allen, the first grade teacher, 
turned slightly pale with surprise and 
murmured an apologetic something. 

“What’s that?” said Miss Gates. ‘How 
do you expect anyone to hear when you 
mumble? Speak up!” 

“T had to wait until one of my chil- 
dren was called for,” said Miss Allen in 
a slightly louder voice. 

“Well, I suppose that is as good an 
excuse as any,” said Miss Gates, “but it 
does seem that teachers, of all people, 
could get to meetings on time. Now 
then,” she went on, as she unfolded 
typewritten list, “when I read your 
name and grade, I want you to stand up 
in the aisle where I can see you. No 
bobbing or hand-raising—just stand 
up.” And so she read our names, and 
dutifully one by one we stood up to be 
appraised. Every now and then she 
would look at one of us a little more 
sharply, murmur a mysterious “mmm,” 
and leave us to wonder what she 
thought, while she passed on to the next. 

“All right,” she said as the last name 
was called and we were all settled once 
“T shall endeavor to discharge my 
duties as your supervisor for the com- 
ing year to the best of my ability. I 
shall expect and insist upon your full 
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and undivided attention and coopera- 
tion at all times. We will meet once a 
week for study and work. Thursday 
afternoons, promptly at 3:35, I will 
meet with you here. Don’t tell me that 
you can’t come—other engagements 
will have to be taken care of some other 


day. Now I will wait until you write 
that down: Thursday, 3:35—Room 
202... . Everyone! (as we sat looking 


at her in stupified silence) Write it 
down! How do you expect to remem- 
ber it? I don’t want anyone calling me 
up on Friday morning to say they for- 
got! I'll outline the program for study 
at the first meeting next week.” 

Mrs. Wright, the teacher in back of 
me, whispered something in my ear. I 
turned around to reply, when Miss 
Gates called out, “You in the back 
there, if you have something to say, 
please say it out loud!” 

Mrs. W right thought quickly. “Why 
I—uh—I was wondering if we might 
have these meetings in the form of a 
social hour—with tea perhaps—or—” 

“These meetings are for work and 
study,” Miss Gates interrupted, “not 
for tea and gossip. You are to bring 
notebooks and pens, prepared to write. 
Now—are there any questions?” 

Miss Tagger raised her hand. 

Miss Gates: “Yes?” 

Miss Taggert: “Could you give us an 
idea of the topic we will be working 
on?’ 

Miss Gates: “I told you a few mo- 
ments ago that I would outline the 
program next week. It will not be neces- 
sary to discuss it now.” 

Miss Barnes: “My Glee Club girls 
practice every T hursday afternoon un- 
til four. Could I join you then?” 

Miss Gates: “Everyone will be ex- 
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pected to be present at 3:35. You have 
an entire week to arrange your sched- 
ule.” 

Mrs. Cramer: “May I be 
now, please? I have an appointment.” 

Miss Gates: “This meeting will be 
over in ten minutes. Then we will all 
go. Now, if there are no more ques- 
tions, I will go and tell the principal 
that we are about finished.” 

Mrs. Wright: “Would you like to 
have me tell him?” 

Miss Gates: “I am quite capable, 
thank you, of walking to the office,” 
and with that, Miss Gates swept out of 
the room, leaving in her wake an ex- 
plosion of indignant and amazed ex- 
clamations. 


excused 


* * * * 


Within five minutes Mr. Sloan came 
into the room wheeling a tea cart of re- 
freshments. He was followed closely by 
Miss Gates, to our great wonder, 
was smiling broadly! 

“Relax everybody!” Mr. Sloan grin- 
ned. “The performance is over and 
Miss Gates has promised to be good!” 
And with that announcement he began 
to pass out cups and pour tea with dex- 
terity. 

We accepted the tea and the 
scarcely knowing what we were doing, 
as we listened to a transformed Miss 
Gates saying, “I told Mr. Sloan just 
now that I’m afraid I overdid things a 
little, put on too good an act, and | 
hope in this case that the old saying 
about first impressions being the best 
won't count. Could you tell me how 
you felt during the meeting? How you 
felt about me and what IT said Could 
you tell me now before you forget?” 

“eee we forget?” said one teach- 

“how could we?” 


who, 


cakes 
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“You mean it was just a joke?” said 
another. 

“What's going on! ’ said still another. 

“Wait a minute,” laughed Miss Gates, 
balancing a cup in one hand and a pink 
cake in the other. “Tell me first how 
you felt during the meeting? Did you 
like it?” 

“Heavens, no!” exclaimed Miss Bar- 


“T couldn’t understand why you 
!?9 


nes. 
were treating us so! 

“T felt mad,” said Miss Allen, 
enough to put on my coat and leave, 
but I didn’t dare!” 

“Yes,” said Miss Gates, “you're the 
one who was fifteen minutes late! How 
did you feel about being put on the 


“mad 


spot?” 

“Embarrassed and uncomfortable, and 
then wad!” smiled Miss Allen. 

‘And you, Miss Taggert, didn’t like 
the w ay I answered your question about 
the topic for study at those Thursday 
meetings, did you?” asked Miss Gates. 

“No, you gave me the feeling that I 
didn’t have the right to ask, or even to 
know about it. I don’t think I would 
have asked any more questions for a 
while.” 

“And 
think?” 
evident satisfaction 


what did the rest of you 
asked Miss Gates, nodding with 
as each comment 
was made. 

“IT thought that you 
given us a ‘choice of afternoons for the 
study meetings. Or better yet, asked our 
opinions about having the meetings at 
all!” said Mrs. Wright. 

“Or at least let us help choose a topic 
for study,” said Mrs. Cramer. 

“T resented the w ay you took over,’ 
said Miss Barnes, ‘ ‘telling us just what to 
do and how to do it—as if we had no 
brains of our own.” 


should have 
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“Yes,” Miss Allen agreed, 
orders! Stand up, speak up, write this 
down, be here. I felt that you didn’t 
have much respect for us.” 

“And so you, in turn, did not have 
much respect for me,” said Miss Gates. 

“It didn’t seem to me that you were 
looking at us .as separate persons who 
have different obligations to meet,” said 
Miss Taggert. “You wanted us all to 
conform immediately as a group with- 
out question.” 

“All right,” said Miss Gates, putting 
down her cup, “our ten minutes were 
up long ago, so let’s sum up quickly and 
see what we've said. By the way, Mrs. 
Cramer, maybe you had better run 
along to that appointment.” 

Mrs. Cramer laughed, “That can 
wait. I just couldn’t take it any longer 
without exploding!” 

“You mean that if you were a child 
in my classroom, you would be one of 
those who is continually looking for an 
excuse to leave the room for a few 


“so many 


minutes?” 

“I’m sure of it!” agreed Mrs. Cramer. 

“Well, I think our point is made,” 

said Miss Gates. “You know, it oc- 
curred to me one day that we could 
talk from one end of the year to the 
other and read every book in the library 
about the importance of children’s feel- 
ings and the attitudes in the classroom, 
and yet not know, really know, a thing 
about it until we had ex ‘perienced these 
things ourselves. 

“It took a great deal of courage to put 
on this act for you, but I feel, with your 
that it has been well worth it. 
what were some of those feelings 
embarrass- 


help, 
Now, 
you 
ment—” 
“Inferiority, 


naaned— hooey, 


‘ supplied Miss Allen. 
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‘Aggressiveness and defiance,” said 
Mrs. Cramer. 

“Dislike,” said Miss Barnes. 

“You felt that | didn’t respect you 
very much,” Miss Gates went on, nod- 
ding i in agreement. “I ordered you about 
as though you were not capable of do- 
ing the most simple things yourselves.’ 

“You were inconsider rate of our in- 
dividual problems,’ continued Mrs. 
Wright. 

“Dismissed our questions as of no im- 
portance,” added Miss Taggert. 

“And expected you to conform be- 
cause I said so!” said Miss Gates, “all 
in the space of ten minutes!” 

“And some of us go on like that all 


day!”’ exclaimed Miss Barnes. ‘““No won- 
der the children react the way they 
do!” 


“What are some of those reactions?” 
said Miss Gates. “What would your 
reactions have been, I wonder, if I had 
gone on day after day in that manner. 
Would some of you have complied 
with my _ wishes, and carried out my 
orders docilely; or would you pretend 
to be listening, but really be shutting 
ears to my barrage? Would some 
of you catch up on your correspon- 
dence from the comparative safety of a 


b i our 
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back seat; or would others of you, like 
Mrs. Cramer, 
leave regardless of the consequences? 
What are some of the other choices 
children have to make in the way of 
behavior when we refuse to treat them 
with respect, ignore their individual 
problems, and expect them to do things 
merely because ‘we say so’?” 

“Some of them endure in silence, and 
explode later on to someone or some- 
thing, ” said Mr. Sloan. 

“And some of them openly defy you 
and run the risk of being put con- 


take up your coats and 


tinually on the spot,” added Mrs. 
Wright. 
“Ves, indeed,” said Miss Gates. “How 


much learning do you suppose would 
take place in such a tense and hostile 
atmosphere? But I don’t need to ask 
you that, ’m sure. We could go on and 
on, but time is running short.” 

“Couldn't we talk like this again?” 
asked Miss Allen. “Next Thursday per- 
haps, at 3:35?” 

Miss Gates laughed, “I'd like that! 
You know those meetings were really 
just part of the act, but if you would 
like to come, with or without your 
notebooks, I shall be here ready for 


tea and talk!” 
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The Challenge of 
First Grade Teaching 


MARY ALICE MITCHELL and CATHARINE HULTSCH 





What happened when first grade teachers in Wilmington, Delaware, 
had an opportunity through study, discussion, and organized experi- 
mentation to develop an improved program is told by Mary Alice 
Mitchell, director of elementary education, and Catharine Hultsch, 














psychologist, Department of Child Development and Guidance. 


A MEETING of all first grade teachers 
was called early in the fall of 1948. The 
purpose of this meeting was to plan the 
best possible learning environment for 
six-year-olds. It was hoped that through 


study, discussion, and organized experi- 
mentation teachers would become in- 
creasingly sensitive to the social, per- 
sonal, physical, intellectual, and emo- 
needs of the children 


tional in their 
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grades. It was expected that, as a result 
of such increased sensitivity, each 
teacher would grow in her ability to 
plan appropriate experiences for and 
with children. 

Teachers were told of extensive addi- 
tional equipment made available for 
their use. The concept of readiness was 
discussed at length. Various misconcep- 












tions of the term “readiness” were 
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pointed out. Teachers’ responsibility for 
providing learning experiences to sup- 
ply readiness was discussed. It was 
pointed out by several teachers that 
harm comes to children when formal 
reading lessons are introduced too early 
to be effective. This was followed by a 
realization that teachers have a respon- 
sibility to help parents understand the 
reasons for frequently delaying formal 
reading lessons. 


Providing Time for New Experiences 


The difficulties encountered by teach- 
some children are given 
“reading book” lessons and others are 
not was discussed. These difficulties arise 
from parent pressure and pressure from 
want “a reading 


ers when 


children who also 


book” even though experientially un- 
ready. Other difficulties are present 


when teachers try to conduct “formal 
for a few children at the same 
time they are trying to provide others 
with experiences children must live 
through in order to build up a mean- 
ingful vocabulary, security in a group, 
and familiarity with ideas, which must 
be concrete before they can be dealt 
with symbolically. Although many 
teachers had been accustomed to writ- 
ing children’s own stories on charts as 
a basis for first reading experiences, it 
was felt that the pressure of time pre- 
vented many teachers from planning 
enough trips and visits and activities to 
form the basis of a supply of children’s 
stories large enough to be significant. 
Some teachers admitted feelings of guilt 
when they felt, or feared someone else 
might feel, that too great a propor- 
tion of the school day was spent on 
activities other than formal reading and 


lessons”’ 


writing. 
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In order to overcome these difficul- 
ties and to insure ample time for all 


children to live through a longer and 
richer period of readiness activities, it 
was suggested that no child be given 
any formal reading lessons from “read- 
ers” until January. Time previously 
spent by teachers in introducing and 
teaching from “readers” was thus freed 
for many more trips, more time for 
children’s conversation, more time for 
social adjustment, more time for listen- 
ing to stories read aloud, more time for 
art, music, dramatic play, and building 
with blocks both in and out of doors. 

Although to some this suggestion 
came as a shock, others felt it challeng- 
ing enough to try out. A few worried 
about the children who are always dem- 
onstrably ready to learn to read early 
in the fall. It was pointed out that these 
children could immediately learn to 
read and should be encouraged to do 
so. For them it would simply mean 
learning to read from the stories dic- 
tated by them from their own experi- 
ences, rather than learning from stories 
about children in printed ‘books. Noth- 
ing need stop the flow of these ideas 
from experience into language and on- 
to reading charts. Children are en- 
tranced as they see their own talk turn 
into written language which makes a 
story. The teachers agreed that if they 
were to carry out such a program, they 
themselves would undoubtedly _ find 
more time to know their children as in- 
dividuals. Teachers were asked to be 
particularly aware of any emotional 
difficulties encountered and to refer 
such children to the Department of 
Child Guidance for more intensive 
study and recommendations for 
room treatment. 


class- 
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The Program Is Launched 


As the discussion developed, more 
and more teachers seemed anxious to 
try out the new program. Although a 
few were not, even they felt that if 
any teachers delayed formal reading 
until January, all should. Everyone 
agreed, then, to carry out the experi- 
ment. With the assurance that teachers 
would be given help in the form of ad- 
ditional supervision, and new equip- 
ment and help from the Department of 


Child Guidance, the program was 
launched. Everyone looked forward 


with interest to the city-wide develop- 
ment of the program and to the results 
of the reading test, which we agreed 
should be given in May to help evaluate 
the experiment. 

Principals and teachers were asked 
to invite parents of first grade children 
to the school to hear a description of 
the program for their children, the rea- 
sons why it had been adopted, and what 
we hoped would be accomplished. 


Tools for Learning 

Each teacher was supplied with plenty 
of news print and lined chart paper as 
well as a reading easel built like a large 
book. Children’s stories, the basis of first 
reading experiences, were hung from 
three large notebook rings centered on 
the easel. They were also given speed- 
dry brush pens and a special kind of 
ink which made possible more easy 
lettering of the charts and more vivid 
and clear manuscript for children’s 
eves. A primer-size typewriter was 
bought for each school. Captions in the 
words of children were typed under 
their paintings and their individual 
stories were typed. Before many weeks 
had passed children were the proud 
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possessors of paper books composed, 
illustrated, and bound by them. More 
than that, here were books they could 
take home and proudly read. 

A full set of Carolyn Pratt Project 
Blocks was bought for each first grade. 
Although teachers had for years been 
used to blocks as valuable equipment, 
never before had they had over a thou- 
sand, nor such a variety of shapes and 
sizes. Hollow blocks were built and 
used for dramatic play out of doors. 
These were of four different sizes. Com- 
bined with horses and boards they be- 
came the basis for constructive play 
which not only developed firm muscles 
and physical coordination, but also fos- 
tered creativity and, through dramatic 
play, stimulated language development. 

After approximately four months of 
school another meeting of first grade 
teachers was arranged. A_ collection 
from all classes of children’s group and 
individual stories, which had been typed 
by teachers, illustrated and bound by 
children and used by them as “‘readers,” 
was exhibited. Also exhibited were 
many of the large chart stories which 
described the activities which children 
had carried on during the four-month 
period. A portable kiln was displayed 
as well as some of the children’s sculp- 
ture and painting. No teacher could 
miss the important suggestions for ac- 
tivities which were printed as follows 
on a large sign for all to read. 


Have your first grade children 


made apple sauce? 

learned to pack a good lunch? 
made butter? 

worked with pulleys? 


worked with pennies, nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters, half dollars, and dollars? 
played with magnets? 
learned to think arithmetically? 
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worked with clay and watched it fired? 
hammered, sawed to build? 

learned to care for a hamster in the room? 
learned to care for a guinea pig in the room? 
dressed up in old clothes to play stories? 
been on the ferry boat? 

been on the train? 

walked around the school? 

seen how the furnace works? 

listened to lots of records? 

been outdoors enough? 


Have your first grade children built 
with blocks 

St. George’s Bridge? 

Rockford Tower? 

St. Anthony’s Cathedral? 

The Queen Mary? 

Acme Market? 

The School Bus? 


At this meeting a consultant, who 
had previously v isited many of the first 
grade classes, complimented the teach- 
ers on the work they were doing. Her 
talk served to inspire the teachers as, 
listening to her, they again realized the 
challenge of first grade teaching and 
the vital importance of building the 
type of program which develops chil- 
dren’s initiative, releases their tensions, 
and prevents problems. 


Enthusiastic Results 
In January the doubts of some teach- 


ers were dispelled as they saw with 
amazement the ease, fluency, eagerness, 
and enthusiasm with which most chil- 
dren sped through pre-primers, prim- 
ers, and first readers. Teachers remarked 
that the children who, in other years, 
might have been described as the “slow 
group,” even after long and patient 
teaching, became more readily fluent in 
their reading of real books. Children 
were encouraged to read their books as 
adults do, right straight through, and 
fast readers were not held back to a 
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slow reading of part of a story each 
day because it was a prescribed ‘dose— 
a lesson. The amount of time for silent 
reading was increased for those chil- 
dren who were already readers. Chil- 
dren read aloud to each other in small 
groups. They read whole stories as in- 
dividuals to the teacher rather than 
reading a paragraph at a time as one of 


a large group reading aloud to the 
teacher. With enthusiasm they took 


books home to read. 

We were convinced that a broad pro- 
gram aimed at the total development 
of boys and girls would also be the 
most effective w ay of accomplishing a 
more specific objective, namely, suc- 
cess in reading. To demonstrate this we 
used the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
at the year’s end (May ), Grade 1. 85, to 
measure children’s achievement. Table 
I (next page) gives these results. 

Unfortunately, no basis of compari- 
son with these test results and those of 
former years was possible since reading 
tests had not previously been admin- 
istered to first grade children. However, 
subjective judgment on the part of 
teachers seems to indicate that these 
children read better and with more 
comprehension, pleasure, and_ satisfac- 
tion. 


Teacher Satisfaction Results, Too 


We were impressed with what seemed 
to be happening to teachers, themselves, 
as they lived through the year and ob- 
served the excellent programs unfold 
under their direction and leadership. 
We were struck with the enthusiasm 
which came as many gained new in- 
sights into how children learned. Be- 
cause we wanted to discover how 
teachers felt about their year’s work, 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


AVERAGE GRADE SCORE 


oF GATES PRIMARY READING TESTS 


Frequency Percentage 
egath abt a eames 210 19% 
od Sra; teria ieee es 567 51% 
Ee ee 229 219 
ee ere: 72 6.5% 
Seana aan ue 25 2.3% 
sarasarat 3 ‘3% 


Nineteen percent of the first grade children scored less than grade 1.5, 51% at grade 1.5 to 1.9, 


21% at grade 2.0 to 


to 3.9. The median score was grade 


2.4, 6.5% at grade 2.5 to 2.9, 2.3% at grade 3.0 to 3.4, and .3% at grade 3.5 
1.7. Thirty percent of the children scored at or above second 


grade placement at the time the test was administered. 


we sent out a questionnaire to be an- 


swered anonymously. This is sum- 
marized as follows: 
Twenty -six teachers answered ‘ ‘yes” 


and six answered “no” to the question, 
“Have you been satisfied with this 
vear’s program for first grades?” 

Teachers answering “yes” cited the 
following reactions to ‘the program: 
“Takes care of bright child and slow 
child many reading problems 
prevented absence of fear 
children have wider interests . . . chil- 
dren are happier, freer, read better . . . 
slow child does not feel inferior 
children are more creative 
immature child.” 

Teachers answering “no” 
“some children should 
earlier.” 

All thirty-two teachers who answered 


helps 


felt that 


read books 


considered “excellent and valuable” 
such additional equipment as the 
primer-size typewriter, blocks, and 


lined chart paper. These teachers also 
felt that the program enabled them to 
study further the needs, interests, and 
personalities of individual children. 
Twenty-four teachers felt that par- 
ents have an understanding and an 
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appreciation of this year’s first grade 
program. 

Fourteen teachers reported that their 
children “read as well as in other 
years.” Three teachers reported that 
their children “do not read as well as 
in other years.” Nine teachers reported 
that their pupils * ‘read better than in 


other vears.’”’ Six teachers did not re- 


port on children’s relative reading 
ability because they were beginning 


teachers with no previous experience 
or teachers who had not previously 
taught first grade. Thirty-one teachers 
reported that they feel “stimulated as 
a result of participating in this kind 
of experiment.” 


The Child and His Problems 


Space prevents our including the 
case studies of several children with 
different problems to demonstrate how 
their varying needs were cared for by 
this kind of program. It was to be ex- 
pected that some children would not 
and should not be reading by the year’s 
end. Some children, though bright, 
were emotionally unready for learning 
to read. These, it was felt, were saved 
by this program from becoming read- 
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ing problems and also from develop- 


ing real personality difficulties. 
Teachers’ increased sensitivity to 
children’s individual, emotional, social, 


and academic needs can be attributed 
in large part to the support given to 


SUMMARY OF REFERRALS OF FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 








a physical or an emotional factor which 
interfered with learning. It is safe to 
say that this percentage would have 
been much greater had not the new 
program been able to iron out many 
disturbances of this kind. 








No. of Mentally Mentally Ready But 

School Cases Unready Not Achieving 
Arnos tictp rs sic eeecioias vw penee aiaonate 4 2 2 
Roe eieriacers totes aes adi Valetta snorcaaiaeeetens 14 12 2 
Mearns recta aoiaabancrepansaraiersuanetnesesecene 9 6 3 
NO re Rakes cern tetedd bs hie acieteveae see 7 4 3 
BE hata odors tose eh woes dite oi adr otyevor el eae 4 4 
Pa RIERA Hs sing Ue Me abbas AES I I 
Rare rete Rete cite, har hats dad cut ws ua aheterneand 8 6 2 
Tt Nc RE ad cas ct bn. wae eee aaa 8 8 
Bee is st cts to Rensnstbooveice,bcssics 6g a Eee ai 6 4 2 
Ean ees) 6 6 
ee tt ee cha tee ent aaah ene 6 6 
BET Re aie RR Ae ea ae 8 8 ‘ 

MOREA 2 aon oc schiiy ennarseiree 81 67 14 
the program by the Department of Of the total number of children 
Child Guidance and to the help they enrolled in first grade, gi.5 percent 
gave teachers. The summary of refer- were promoted to second grade. 


rals above will illustrate the number of 
cases and amount of help teachers re- 
ceived from this department. 


These statistics show that at least 
6 percent of all first grade children 
were not intellectually ready for read- 
ing. Had they attended a first grade 
which insisted upon formal re eading ac- 
tivities for successful participation, these 
children would have been penalized and 
prevented from gaining needed experi- 
ences. From past experience we can 
safely predict that many of them would 
have become emotionally maladjusted. 
Of the 1 percent referred for special 


study who were mentally ready but 


not achieving, there was in every case 
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These children in second grade will be 
closely watched to evaluate further not 
only their academic achievements but 
also their total adjustment and_per- 
sonality growth. 


Proof of the Program 

Our study and work with teachers 
in the development of this program 
leads us to offer these conclusions as 


valid: 


e Teachers grew professionally and gained 
an insight into how children grow and 
develop 

e Teachers learned to use materials and 
equipment more creatively 

e Children learned to read without pres 
sure or torturous drill 

(Continued on page 495) 
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ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS THAT BUILD PERMANENT POWER 


LEARNING TO READ 
grades 1 through 3 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 
grades 4 through 6 


STORIES TO REMEMBER 
grades 4 through 6 





MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
grades 1 through 8 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 
geography for grades 4 through 7 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
grades 1 through 6 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 








Let’s Communicate Democratic Education 


SAID Time, February 20th, speaking of 
educators meeting in Denver, “Unfor- 
tunately much of their talk would be 
meaningless to non-professional ears. At 
a time when United States education had 
extended its mission to embrace more 
lives and for a longer time than ever 
before, it had paradoxically moved farther 
and farther away from the public grasp.” 

Whether you applauded or deplored 
some of the copy that accompanied the 
historic first appearance of a school 
superintendent’s physiognomy on a Time 
the validity of this quotation de- 
serves acknowledgment. Time may well 
cry touché, as did the James Thurber 
fencer on cleanly slicing off his opponent's 
head. 

We need translation by American edu- 
cators. It is absurd to use the elaborate 
apparatus of American education—its 
theories, research, teacher-training, per- 
sonnel—to produce good educational ex- 
periences for children and youth, only to 
sit by passively as these experiences are 
misinterpreted by minorities within com- 
munities. It is absurd for a profession to 
invest substantial time and money in 
Thirty School studies, in evaluative sum- 
maries and surveys which answer many 
public doubts, only to allow these to re- 
main the exclusive property of graduate 
students, locked from the gener ral public. 

It would be different if educational 
ideas were not translatable. But they are. 
Certainly they are more understandable 
than scientific ideas which draw on com- 
plex mathematical and physical data. Yet 
what a laudable job has been done in 
communicating scientific developments to 
the public. 

Under the elaborate verbiage of modern 
education are horse sense ideas. Under 
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the sonorous research titles are the verifica- 
tion of many of these horse sense ideas. 
Ideas like studying problems that are im- 
portant to young peoples’ lives. Learning 
the 3 R’s better through having a purpose. 
Helping youth get ready for a vocation. 
The value of varied interests and hobbies. 

Learning democracy by living demo- 
cratically. Learning at different speeds be- 
cause no two people are exactly alike. A 
good education for those not going to 
college rather than college entrance 
dominating all. 

The pragmatic American people are 
fond of horse sense. As recent election 
results show, they support what seems 
reasonable to them. They are willing to 
have the schools make sense. Some studies 
even seem to indicate that the public— 
not the noisy little minorities—may be 
more pragmatic about education than the 
educators! 

Let’s translate. Let’s take the public 
into our confidence. Modern education 
has the better arguments and the evidence 
to back them up. 

Let’s not fall into the trap of defensively 
refuting libels. “We do so teach the 
3 R’s! '” The libels stay in the public mind. 
The refutations are often forgotten. 
Knute Rockne was right when he insisted 
that the best defense is a good offense. 

If I were an education dean—a fate 
which merciful providence has happily 
spared me—I’d hire me a few potential 
Stuart Chases. I'd instruct these professors 
of popularization to resist the seductions 
of original research and the further re- 
finement of theory which engaged most 
everybody else on the faculty. I’d tell 
them that their tenure depended on their 
ability to speak United States about edu- 
cation over the radio and in film shorts 
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and to write United States about educa- 
tion for the popular magazines and press. 
They might even look forward to full 
professorships of popularization when 
they wrote the Book of the Month! 

If I were a superintendent who saw 
beyond his city limits, ’d communicate 
the forward-looking practices of my 
school system not only to my own PT A 
and local new spaper. Public opinion in the 
local community largely depends on the 
opinion-shaping nation-wide mass media. 
A free-lance journalist might collaborate 
with me on a magazine article. A radio 
station might carry into many homes the 
discussions of a panel of teen-agers from 
my high school. A documentary film of 
good practices might pay for itself. 

If I were a foundation—it would be an 
interesting feeling to be a foundation, 
wouldn’t it?p—I’d found a magazine on 
education for the lay public. There are 
magazines for the general public on hosts 
of matters—religion, science, sports, me- 
chanics, politics, needlework, intercul- 
tural relations, and model railroad build- 
ing. But where is the popular magazine 
on education for John Q. Public who 
isn’t a PTA officer or a school board 
official? My magazine, American Educa- 
tion, might be pocket-size, but it would 
not be a reprint affair. Instead, it would 
contain skillful popularizations by educa- 
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tional journalists like the members of the 
Educational Writers Association and by 
those educators not yet entirely corrupted 
by academese, pedaguese, and gobbledy- 
gook. Plenty of pictures. Case studies. 
Profiles of the nobler Romans among us. 
Maybe even some of the jokes told at 
Denver and Atlantic City—but not all. 

If I were an executive secretary of an 
educational organization, I’d never hold a 
convention in an American city without 
sponsoring at least one meeting especially 
for the public. I’d go all out with the news- 
papers and the school system to get a 
good audience for my most intelligible 
members and to get press coverage for 
the convention. Back in the home office, 
leads for good stories and scripts on 
modern educational developments might 
be fed systematically to journalists, radio 
stations, aspiring writers. 

If I were a professor of education— 
but wait—I am a professor of education. 
Can this heretical doctrine apply to me 
too? Must even a professor communicate 
through such vulgar media as_ popular 
magazines, press, radio, rather than exclu- 
sively through monographs, yearbooks, 
and the “little magazines” of education? 
Give me a bit more time and I feel con- 
fident that I will work out an adequate 
rationalization, exempting me. Even as 
you, dear reader? 








(Continued from page 492) 


e Those children who were not able to 
learn to read in the first grade were 
not considered failures by themselves 
or others 
Those children who were able to learn 
to read quickly were not considered 
unusual by themselves or others 
Those children who became fluent read- 
ers took advantage of the opportunity 
given to read extensively and widely 
eIn many cases reading problems were 
prevented from developing 
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e In many cases personality problems were 
resolved or prevented from developing 

e Children’s creativity was fostered and 
revealed in their original writings 

e Parents gained understanding of how 
children learned 

e Principals indicated their support of the 
entire program and their intention of 
continuing it in the future 

e School-wide interest in the first grade 
program on the part of all teachers was 
noted. 
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How can we teach 
our boys and girls 


what 


LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 


really means 
Surely the upper-grade U.S. History course 
holds a strategic place in this long-range job. 
The understandings we have been developing 
during the earlier years may be brought to- 
gether here and extended and enriched as pupils 
follow through the growth of the democratic 
spirit in our country from earliest days to the 
present. Here, too, they can glimpse with new 
perspective the tasks that lie ahead. 


New help in realizing the full possibilities of 
the upper-grade course will be found in the 
forthcoming text by I. James Quillen and 
Edward Krug—itself entitled Living in Our 
America, History for Young Citizens. Every- 
thing in the book is planned to make history 
come alive for our young people, to put them 
into the picture as active participants, finding 
out what the development of our country means 
to them as individuals living in it today and 
what their share in its future can be. 


Understanding that history is a human story 
is reinforced in a variety of ways—in the per- 
sonal, human-interest quality of the text, which 
is warm and readable throughout; in the 
wealth of selections from literature which are 
brought in as part of the living record of our 
nation; in the wide range of visual aids— 
great art, photographs, cartoons, picture maps 
(several in four-color, including John Mc- 
Kee’s Folklore and Legend Map). Out of the 
very human-ness of the total story, the big 
human values of democracy emerge and the 
goals yet to be gained stand out clearly. 


Advance pages of Living in Our America 


will be sent free on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1, 
Pasadena 2, San Francisco 5, New York 10 
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How Measure a Problem? 


RECENTLY THE LITERATURE has 
been full of pleas for, and accounts of, 
action research. Maybe the time has come 
to look to some of the specifics within a 
program of action research. 

The problems are many, but one which 
confronts an action researcher early is 
the need to define the problem for attack. 
The extremes of this problem take two 
forms: What do you do if the problem 


is too small? What do you do if the 
problem is too big? 
What If the Problem 

Is Too Small? ' 

What do we mean by “too small”? Is it 


possible that “too small” means that the 
problem is not academically acceptable to 
administrators or consultants? If we ac- 
cept a basic concept of action research, 
that problems stem from the real concerns 
of researchers, then no problem is “too 
small,” if seen as important by those in- 
volved. 

One school staff started by saying that 
the major problem of the school was the 
matter of tardiness of the pupils. The 
principal and the consultant were not too 
happy about this definition of problem. 
Tardiness is not generally accepted as a 
profound problem by people in educa- 
tional circles. But this was the problem of 
the teachers, so that is where the group 
started. 

Examination of the problem of tardi- 
ness, the real problem as seen by the 
teachers, disclosed a number of things. 
Pupils were more tardy on foggy days 
than on days which teachers felt to be 
“real bad weather.” A little investigating 
showed that many homes in the school 
community, lacking clocks, depended for 
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the time of day on the clock in the tower 
of a mid-town department store. On clear 
days this seemed to work satisfactorily, 
but on foggy days—no time! Further in- 
vestigation disclosed other reasons for 
tardiness, such as: 

“Mother had to iron my dress” (she 
had only one dress). 

“| had to feed the baby. He don’t 
know yet how to eat alone and our 
mother, she went to work.” 

“Dad started socking us real early so 
Mom told us to go out so we went to 
the grocery store and slept some more.” 

“We tell him (a brother of low in- 
telligence) over and over he’s got to 
hurry to get to school but he just don’t 
seem to know when it’s late.” 

“| had to bring in the water.” (54 per- 
cent of the families in this area had no 
running water in their homes). 


Answers such as these started teachers 
to thinking. Maybe there were real rea- 
sons for tardiness. Further, there might 
be a need for reconsidering the curriculum 
in terms of the needs of boys and girls. 
The group of teachers gave careful con- 
sideration to problems, and before long 
they were providing shower baths for chil- 
dren in the elementary School, lessons in 
laundering and mending clothes, and units 
on how to provide adequate diets on 
limited budgets. 

Problem too small? Maybe there isn’t 
any such thing. The major problem is to 
provide opportunity for growing vision. 


What If the Problem 
Is Too Big? 


It may well be of greater concern to 
the researcher if the initial statement of 
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the problem is “too big.” This is a dif- 
ficulty because action research requires 
action and, if the problem is too large, 
possibilities for action may be too long 
delayed, so that the confidence of the 
group is lost. Early success in action is 
important to action research. 

One group stated as its problem, “Chil- 
dren from broken homes.” This presented 
a life-time research project. After some 
discussion, the group found some reasons 
why broken homes presented a problem, 
and further, why most of the problems 
were general to most members of the 
student body, whether they came from 
broken homes or not. The activities of 
children during the lunch hour was one 
of these problems. A survey of what 





children did during the lunch hour, with 
parents as cooperative researchers, led to 
the establishment of a lunch hour program 
for eating and recreation. 

Maybe no problem is “too small.” Small 
problems can grow. 

Maybe no problem is “too big.” Big 
problems can be broken into component 
parts. 

Maybe the really significant problem is 
to make sure to start the program of 
action research with the problems which 
are real to teachers and can lead to real 
action.—Ruth Cunningham, associate pro- 
fessor of education, and research associate, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 





To solve your reading problem 


be sure to consider.... 
T | T y ov en 7 77m Ly y LI i ae or R 
READING WITH PHONICS 
Hay and Wingo 
READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The material is designed for use in grades one to three but 
may be used at any grade level where reading difficulties are encountered. 


The program consists of two books 





a Pupil’s Edition and a Teachers’ Fdi- 


tion which gives the step-by-step procedure for conducting the program. 


SEATWORK for READING WITH PHONICS 
Wingo and Hletko 


A series of three workbooks designed to supplement the use of READING 


WITH PHONICS. 


Send for examination copies. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
New York 
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Letters from Abroad 
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Mental Health in Today’s World 


@ We are indeed happy to present again 
some of the thought-provoking comments 
of Helene Brulé, principal of a normal 
school in Tours, France, and guest of 
ASCD in our own country during the 
winter of 1949. Her comments in the 
following article were made as a result of 
the announcement of the theme of the 
1950 meeting in Denver. She asked if she 
might share with us some of her thoughts 
on mental health, and we immediately 
reserved space for them. You will find 
them as provocative as those included in 
the October, 1949, “Letters from Abroad.” 

We also want to include a_ personal 
note from Madame Brule. In a letter writ- 
ten February 28, she says, “Yesterday I 
received the special pamphlet on the 
Denver convention and felt some melan- 
choly at not being there. So many names 
are alive for me now and I can evoke 
faces, remember friendly moments and 
discussions. I am sorry I did not send 
a message in due time to all my friends 
in Denver.”—G.H.F. 


THE SAFEGUARDING of mental health 
is today a problem of the greatest urgency. 
Never have adults been so deeply dis- 
turbed by the efforts demanded by the 
struggle for survival, so obsessed by the 
threats overhanging their security. All too 
frequently children are stripped of their 
fresh and carefree nature, desirable at 
their age, and led to despair and suicide 
or to those more frequent manifestations 
of maladjustment—instability, backward- 
ness, and delinquency. 


Memories of America 


As the passage of time lends perspective 
to my memories of my journey in the 
United States, two impressions stand out 
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clearly. On the one hand, I have a great 
admiration for the work undertaken by 
your educators, with the support of the 
public, on behalf of physically, mentally, 
or socially handicapped children—work 
carried out in institutions as admirably 
adapted to their task as the Ann J. Kellogg 
School at Battle Creek or the Special 
School of the Children’s Hospital at lowa 
City. On the other hand, it does some- 
times seem to me as though the New 
World, with all its power and dynamism, 
were being drawn irresistibly into a race 
in which the very conception of the 
essential human element risks extinction. 
Moreover it is, I think, only by the poverty 
of the physical means at our disposal 
that we in Europe are held back from 
following the same current. 

The richness of your great nation is 
bound to astonish Europeans like myself, 
who have found themselves at the end of 
so long a period of oppression and misery 
so very, markedly poorer than in 1939. 
The possibility of heating our houses in 
winter, of eating our fill of bread, of being 
able to use electric current every day 
seems to us, on the material plane, the 
end of a long and slow climb back towards 
a long-forgotten standard of well-being. 
Yet, I must confess that several times 
when in America I found myself asking 
the question, “What, after all, are the 
most precious things in life?” 


Freedom for Reflection 


The answer seemed to me to be that 
freedom and an essential condition of that 
freedom, the free disposition of our time 
and movement, are what we need most— 
leisure, silence, and shelter from the in- 

vasions of anxiety, hurry, and agitation 
of the city. But modern life gives us less 
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and less generously of time and space. 

Modern apartments are of course light 
and convenient, but the preoccupation 
with the practical, with the need to secure 
maximum efficiency in relation to their 
cost, has meant the sacrifice of the “spare 
room” so well adapted to the adult’s need 
for solitude and to the daydreaming of the 
child. The daily program is measured 
with such precision that one comes to the 
end of the day or week without having 
managed to secure a moment for rest or 
reflection. The evening, the weekend, 
bring their own obligations. The tele- 
phone and the radio intrude upon the 
silence of even the most secluded homes. 

The city of today wounds our per- 
sonality by frustrating our deepest aspira- 
tion towards the beautiful and the good. 
Risen too quickly from the earth, marred 
by smoke and the waste of industrial 
processes, they offer to the eye not a 
pleasure but a permanent offense. By 
catering to the taste for breaking records, 
for making headlines and __ sensational 
news, they constitute a constant contradic- 
tion to the proper relationship between 
man’s capabilities and his undertakings. 

Time and again, with charming spon- 
taneity and a pleasing curiosity about the 
world at large, American students would 
ask me about the city where I live. I 
feared to disappoint them, for I could lay 
claim to no spectacular superlatives for 
my city. Tours is not the most heavily 
populated, nor the most industrialized, nor 
even, devastated as it was, the most war- 
ravaged city of France. All I could tell 
them was: “It is a beautiful city in which 
it is a pleasure to live.” And my mind 
lingered lovingly on the memory of a 
city lying along the banks of a beautiful 
river, its fine white stone houses so per- 
fectly at harmony with the trees, the 
water, and the sky. I was moved to find 
your students susceptible to the charm 
of the city I evoked for them, so well in 
keeping with the tastes of man. 

Surely the act most proper to the 
human being is the act of free choice. 
How grav ely this free choice is threatened 
when our every activity is more and more 
organized, when we are constantly beset 
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by harassing publicity, when, reacting ac- 


tively or passively to sloganized sugges- 
tions, we come to dispense with reflection 
and analysis of motive. To the pessimist 
it might appear that the devastation re- 
sulting from the large- -scale utilization of 
modern techniques is destroying not only 
the resources of the soil, compromising 
future crops, but is reaching out to touch 
the human personality itself, raising prob- 
lems which man tries to solve in an often 
fruitless and even destructive race against 
time, dispersing his research on more and 
more compartmentalized specialization, 
driving himself into a maladjustment re- 
sulting in faulty psychic equilibrium. 


The New Generation’s World 


Such is the world in preparation for 
which teachers are asked to educate chil- 
dren who are to be healthy and well- 
equipped to succeed in the society they 
will enter—capable of finding their place 
in the world of mechanization and nuclear 
physics. The trust thus placed in us may 
be a cause both for pride and for a certain 
bitterness. Pride that parents rely on us 
to guide the steps of those they hold 
most dear. Bitterness when we reflect not 
only on the poverty of the means at our 
disposal compared with the sacrifices ac- 
cepted as normal in the pursuit of pleasure 
or of war, but, above all, bitterness at the 
realization that an adolescent has only to 
open his eyes and ears to be constantly 
assailed by the appeal to everything that 
constitutes a denial of all our efforts— 
tawdry luxury, brute sexuality, and de- 
structiveness. 

When one has twice in a lifetime seen 
the pendulum swing between massacre 
and painstaking restoration, between the 
glorification of destructive power and of 
intelligent and patient reconstruction; 
when one feels the growing threat of an- 
other cataclysm; one is bound to ask 
whether it is right to bring up a genera- 
tion healthy and confident in the future, 
pure in heart, and thirsting for justice. 
Yet, where is the teacher truly in touch 
with children who does not feel a deep 
desire to help and serve them? 
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Elements in Maintaining 
Balance of Personality 


In Western Europe for centuries past 
famous minds have held that as a teacher, 
Nature has no equal. Reacting against the 
over-brilliance of eighteenth century so- 
ciety, Rousseau would have his pupil 
Emile learn in country fields the neces- 
sity and virtue of patient effort, respect 
for what passes man’s understanding, and 
come by contemplation of Nature to the 
attainment of religious feeling. Maria 
Montessori and Dr. Decroly, in their turn, 
have claimed for the child the benefit of 
contact with animal and vegetable life. 
In American schools I was delighted to 
see children watching over the unfolding 
of buds or awaiting the birth of a litter 
of guinea pigs. Cement and metal can 
never produce Shakespeare’s milk of hu- 
man kindness, nor inspire the patient 
observation necessary to the formation of 
mind and will. 

The atmosphere of free activity of 
“new” schools is also eminently favorable 
to mental health, provided activity does 
not degenerate into agitation and _ that 
working alone does not cause the child to 
be isolated in a little world of self-pre- 
occupation. The free and graceful move- 
ments, which from the kindergarten 
onward, express joy in dance or show 
their efficacy in the handling of tools, 
alternating with the complete relaxation 
of rest, is a most important element in 
the balance of the personality as a whole. 

Creative activities, particularly all artistic 
creation, liberate the personality of the 
child from those feelings which, if re- 
pressed, might become elements of emo- 
tional disorder, and facilitate the full and 
happy expression of that personality. 
Open-mindedness, shown in the genuine 
curosity as to ways of life in distant 
countries, in exotic folk arts, is valuable 
both to knowledge and to international 
understanding, particularly if it avoids the 
dangers of too wide a dispersal of the 
child’s attention and is careful not to en- 
courage a certain disregard for everything 
that is not necessarily excitingly original. 

The acceptance of the unexpected, the 
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foreign visitor or projects arising from the 
day’s events, are a valuable resource in 
the school not bound by the obligation to 
follow a strictly pre- -established curric- 
ulum. From them youth can learn to 
welcome novelty in people and in things. 


The Schoolroom World 


and Its Implications 


All these elements of the new schools, 
admirably conceived to secure mental 
health in the pupil, are found almost 
everywhere in America. Such is the atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom that the children 
have a real love of the life they experience 
there, and adults often express their 
nostalgia by assuring you that their school- 
days were the best years of their lives. 
Few Frenchmen, I think, would express 
themselves in aul terms. For, while our 
schools too have made themselves beloved, 
they are above all a place of study where, 
in the space of a few years, one must 
prepare to face examinations in which 
one’s whole future is at stake. The day’s 
work is hard and discipline is rigid. Hence, 
at the end of one’s schooldays there is a 
feeling of achieving freedom—of entering 
at last into the real world. 

Both conceptions have their disadvan- 
tages. Our own conception, by the effort 
demanded of the growing physical and 
mental organism, inevitably runs the risk 
of exhausting the young. But may not the 
American conception, so much kinder and 
understanding, give rise to some kind of 
“weaning complex,” causing an emotional 
block in the young man or woman when 
the moment comes to pass from the 
sheltered world of school into the adult 
world with its duties and responsibilities? 
In Europe the more difficult life is, the 
more the young aspire to fend for them- 
selves at an early age. In the United States 
where family and school watch so tenderly 
over them, may they not fear to escape 
this protection and to face the often harsh 
competitive struggle they must enter if 
they are to gain for themselves a place 
in the adult world? 


Helene Brulé 
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A teacher, in summing up the needs for 
improving breakfast habits, writes: 


“If more students ate an adequate breakfast 
before coming to school, we would see more 
A’s on the report cards and fewer A’s in the 
register because of illness.” 




















Educational leaders realize that alertness and awareness in the 
classroom may not be at the highest level when students 
habitually eat an inadequate breakfast. Hunger, whether 
realized or not, is apt to produce mental distraction and poor 
concentration, which in turn work against good scholastic 


performance. 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast 
should provide from 4 to 4% of the day’s total food require- 
ments. A breakfast of average servings of each of the “‘basic 
pattern’”’ foods: fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter totals 
about 600 calories and makes a good contribution of almost 


every essential nutrient. 


To help you teach this needed nutrition lesson, Cereal Institute 


offers free health education material on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Human Relations in the Classroom 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 


curriculum development: 
studies, and learning materials. 
New York University as a teaching fellow. 


THOSE OF US who have the oppor- 
tunity to visit numbers of teachers are 
becoming aware of “value-rich” situations 
that make for good human relations in the 
school and classroom. One of the most 
stimulating experiences I have had was 
the fall when I kept a log of the class- 
room happenings that were charged with 
much giving and taking among groups 
or individuals. These happenings were 
recorded anecdotally and shared with all 
teachers and principals. In exploring these 
experiences, it was soon realized that a 
situation did not have to be_ highly 
dramatic to be loaded with opportunities 
for developing understandings or helping 
one make adjustments to his everyday 
problems. Here are some examples: 


What We See 


The eighth grade that organized it- 
self into a school service club and wrote 
all teachers in the building to see if there 
was anything that could be done for them 
or their groups. (An _ organization of 
lunchroom helpers for the primary chil- 
dren developed. ) 

The teacher who said, “That child 
(sixth grade) is my individual study. He 
told me that I was the first teacher he 
ever had who took an interest in_ his 
reading.” (An intensive study of one 
child as a part of a child study program 
led to the revamping of the library pro- 
cedures for the upper elementary grades 
of a whole school.) 

3. The arithmetic teacher who gave up 
her free period to visit with a social studies 
group that was working out some scales 
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recent trends, issues, 
This month’s contributor 


_change 


conferences, publications, experimental 
is Charles Dent, studying at 


for distances on the globe. (A deeper 
appreciation of various individuals in the 
group resulted after seeing them function 
in a different situation.) 

The science teacher who, when a 
sixth grade boy’s dog visited the school 
uninvited, had it brought to the science 
class to let the children examine its teeth. 
(Johnny, who did not excel as a con- 
tributor to the science class, became hero 
for a day.) 

5. The teacher of the spastic child who 
was working with her to get her to shape 
her mouth in the right way to say her 
vowel sounds. (That takes love and 
patience. How much more we should be 
inspired to work with those who are 
sound physically! ) 

The director who was telling of her 
visit to the writing class where she asked 
a boy, “What are you having in here? 
I can’t tell whether it is geography, Eng- 
lish, spelling, or writing.” The boy re- 


plied, “I don’t know what it is, but I 
like it.” 
7. The language arts-social _ studies 


teacher who spent her Saturday after- 
noon at the State Fair in order to visit 
the exhibits and be able to answer the 
werd s questions on Monday morning. 
The principal who installed a barber’s 
Pre? in the book room, and cut chil- 
dren’s hair as a part of his day. (He 
required the permission of the parents if 
he cut a girl’s hair.) 
social studies and arithmetic 
who voluntarily agreed to ex- 
rooms in order that the social 
studies groups might enjoy the benefits 
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Q. The 
teachers 








of more cabinet space for their resource 
materials, reference books, and room 
activities. 

The social studies teacher with the 
keen sense of humor who said to the direc- 
tor, “You should have come yesterday. I 
had my whistle ready t » blow for the 
children to begin their committee work!” 

The director of Home and Family 
Life who asked, “When do we begin using 
what we know about how children grow 
and develop in trying to teach them?” 
(This question came out of her experi- 
ences in working with groups of parents 
where malpractices in classroom pro- 
cedures often became the topic of con- 
versation. ) 

These specific evidences illustrate work- 
ing relationships that contribute to the 
development of harmonious living and 
learning. Quite probably their simplicity 
often causes us to overlook commonplace 
but real opportunities for extending our 
everyday understandings and _ practices. 
What follows is a description of one 
group’s efforts in using their combined 
experiences to suggest ways or means of 
improving their insights and procedures 
with children. 


What We Hear 
in Discussion Groups 


At a recent meeting of a state organiza- 
tion of ASCD, a group of some twenty- 
five members studying the topic of im- 
proving human relations started its dis- 
cussion by asking the questions: What 
can schools do to help people learn to 
live together successfully? What are the 
progressive levels of growth in learning 
to live together? 

It was readily recognized that these 
were not the only questions that might 
be asked in this area, but these seemed 
to be the ones of greatest concern to the 
persons present. The account of the dis- 
cussion which follows is presented as one 
example of a group’s actual thinking on 
the problem: 


M: We must consider ways of living with 
people. 
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B: 


H: 


H: 


We need to accept the child for what 
he is. 

Perhaps the trouble is our attitude to- 
ward people who differ from us in 
speech, manner, culture, race the 
ones we call wop, Fatty, etc. 

The real heartbreak is that some chil- 
dren are never called anything; they 
are ignored. 

Children and teachers both need to 
feel acceptance. 

The pattern of attitudes 
is taught in the home. 
What we need is common under- 
standing. In the big housing unit in 
my home town the basis for neighbor- 
hood relations was to get together over 
the garbage cans. 

(Cites difficulties in a certain locality 
between Mexican and Negro groups.) 
What do parents want for their chil- 
dren? Is it happiness, a better chance? 
Is it prestige for themselves, or do 
they verbalize about opportunities for 
service to humanity? 

Some progress is being made in inter- 
racial understanding. In my home 
town big teacher institutes include 
Negro and white teachers. 

Our curriculum problems groups have 
included members of both groups 
successfully. 

What about our practices in our state 
ASCD organization? 

Why have we reached such low levels 
in inter-personal relations? Is it the 
emphasis on the individual child? 

Is it the one-child family? Maybe 
nursery schools can help. The basis 
of school experiences should be in- 
dividual needs, not subject matter, but 
group experience, acceptance. 

I understand that the curriculum pro- 
gram at Xville is emphasizing the 
grass-roots approach. 

In our special classes we use play sit- 
uations to get children to work to- 
gether before we do any subject teach- 
ing. After we have prepared children 
for the situation, we play the game, 
then discuss how we did. This helps 
relieve tensions from individuals of 
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different economic levels, ethnic back- 
grounds. Instead of just talk, we prac- 
tice actual experiencing. 

M: What causes these tensions? Could it 
be lack of experience of being with 
other children on the one hand and 
malpractice in the home and in the 
classroom—learning prejudices? 

U: Keeping children immature 
our big problem. 





makes 


M: Then our question is: What are 
techniques in helping children to 
mature? One solution is reducing 


rejections: e.g., play produced by 
twenty rejected children at Franklin 
School. 

U: Group therapy is valuable. 

O: Give children a chance to excel in 


something. 
A: Let’s stop talking about remedial 
reading and call it developmental 


reading. 

M: What about those who do not like 
to read, whose teachers say they can’t 
read? 

A: The trouble is that we have placed 
so much emphasis on the academic 
that development is ignored. 

B: Then feeling an interest, experiencing 
success is a goal for each child. 

M: We could say that living together 
is so basic a question that it affects 
even subject matter; human relations 
are so important that the child can’t 
learn to read if nobody likes him. 
(Tells anecdote of the boy with ap- 
palling haircut and hand-me-down 
clothes who came to life after a hair- 
cut and conventional clothes.) 

A: First you and then 
shared! 

H: What about the box factory worker 
who can’t read? Is it our job to teach 
him? 

U: Yes, to read at his 
to accept himself: 

B: Maybe it would be better to give such 

‘ persons habits of finishing the job, 
self-reliance, and initiative. 

N: How often music, art, sports save our 
lives. Should we insist on reading and 
arithmetic skills for the student who 
is very good in art only? 
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own level and 


A: (Tells of fifth grader who drew an- 
swers to tests, finally became interested 
and acceptable reader, finished junior 
high school, and is a good waitress.) 

M: Let’s understand and accept the child 
before we try to teach him. Merle 
Bonney’s book on sociometry is a 
good explanation of social acceptance. 


As the discussion opened the second 
day, the group felt that it was in agree- 
ment on these points: teachers need to 
know a great deal more about children; 
teachers need to respect the child’s total 
personality; teachers must be aware of 
emotional climates within the classroom; 
children need to be loved; and teachers, 
parents, and chil€ren need to work to- 
gether. 

Space will not permit an anecdotal ac- 
count of the second day’s discussion, but 
the questions raised and discussed included 
these: (1) What should be the standard 
for the good life? (2) How does the 
teacher function in helping the child to 


live with others? (3) What about the 
emotional climate of the classroom? 
(4) What about the honor roll prac- 


tice? (5) What about grouping? Isn’t 
it dangerous to label slow learners? 
(6) To what extent does the personality 
of the teacher affect the process? What 
about her pressures, tensions, and ambi- 
tions? (7) How can we get teachers to 
see the light of acceptance, and not try 
to fit all children into the same mold? 
(8) What about the teacher with the 
wrong attitudes who tries to make a 
child reach impossible standards every 
day? How can we help the grade-level, 
subject-conscious teacher? (9) What 
about the support of the community? 

The discussion of these questions was 
entered into heartily by the group mem- 
bers, and at the end of the final meeting 
a consensus had been gained that: We 
can help teachers understand children 
and human relations. We can work as a 
team with teachers. We can set the stage 
for teachers to feel free to work with 
children. We can develop relationships 
as we do things together. We can recog- 
nize the importance of good human rela 
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tions as basic to learning and teaching. We 
can include in the curriculum such a wide 
variety of experiences for the learner that 
each child may win acceptance, approval, 
and success. We can provide at school 
many opportunities for children to work, 
study, play, and be together—thus sup- 
plying an incubator for do-democracy. 
We can recognize the highest levels of 
good human relations in helping the other 
fellow, sharing, learning from each other 
in a group, and appreciating the contribu- 
tions of each. We can all work at these 
things in order to keep improving. 


What We Read 


in the Literature 


1950 YEARBOOK. Caroline Tryon tells 
us at the end of the first chapter in the 
1950 ASCD Yearbook, Fostering Mental 
Health in Our Schools, that 


. the conditions of good mental health 
require that the schools create a situation 
for all-day-long where there is a healthy 
emotional climate—where good human re- 
lations between child and child, and _ be- 
tween teacher and child can flourish. It will 
mean providing many more experiences that 
relate to spontaneous and developmental 
interests of children. It will mean not only 
learning to evaluate the total deveolpment 
of the child, but also developing ways of 
evaluating our own progress toward pro- 
viding the conditions for good mental 
health. 


This book will have far-reaching effects 
on education today. It compares the pro- 
cesses of a child’s development with the 
processes of acquiring specific learnings, 
and shows that the thinking, feeling, doing 
aspects of development are as rich as a 
child’s development of skills. 


FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of. situations 
spelling out good human relations in the 
classroom are included in Volume I of the 
Elementary Evaluative Criteria (Tentative 
Edition) developed by the South-Wide 
Workshop on Elementary Evaluation and 
approved by the Executive Committee 
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of the Southern Association’s Cooperative 


Study in Elementary Education. H. 
Arnold Perry of the University of North 
Carolina is chairman of the group which 
worked out this approach to evaluating 
the quality of what is going on in a good 
elementary school today under five head- 
ings: Viewpoint, Function, Program, Re- 
sources, and Planning. 

Volume II is the Workbook for ap- 
plying the evaluative criteria to the local 
situation both by the local school faculty 
and by a visiting committee on evalua- 
tion. You will be especially interested in 
the emphasis placed on child growth and 
development in these criteria, and in the 
list of characteristics of a good elementary 
school. : 


HUMAN RELATIONS-HUMAN 
RIGHTS. Examples of human relations 
in the curriculum and the total school 
program are also included in /mproving 
Human Relations, Howard H. Cummings, 
editor, Bulletin Number 25 of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies. This 
booklet is a summary of the work com- 
pleted by the Council in the 1940’s in 
this area and represents a very valuable 
anthology for all teachers. 

One should also have the _ booklet, 
America’s Stake in Human Rights by 
Ryland W. Crary and John T. Robinson, 
which is the Council’s Bulletin Number 
24. [his booklet advances seven basic con- 
cepts in human rights education with 
excellent activities suggested for develop- 
ing them. 


HOWARD A. LANE says in Shall Chil- 
dren, Too, Be Free? (Freedom Pamphlet, 
1949. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B’rith) that: 


. . . School should be a place where chil- 
dren’s abilities and talents are employed for 
the benefit of all each day. (p. 20) 

Every school child, every day, should par- 
ticipate in group enterprises that employ 
his energies, thought, skills, and talents in 
the improvement of the quality of living of 
his group. Furthermore, every child should 
participate daily in work discussion, seek- 
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ing information about the activities, prob- 
lems, hopes, and aspirations of the group 
with which he feels citizenship. This group 
should be ever expanding, encompassing, 
ultimately world-wide. Children need help 
in maintaining constant information on the 
actions and concerns of their representatives 
at all levels of government—student coun- 
cil, board of education, neighborhood coun- 
cil, city council, representatives and execu- 
tive in state, national, and United Nations 
capitals. (p. 29) 


CURRENT MATERIALS. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note four ex- 
amples of current materials. The Co- 
operative Study of the Mobile Public 
Schools, which was conducted by the 
staff of the College of Education of the 
University of Alabama, consists of five 
volumes which include excellent materials 
for the use of teachers and students in 
the study of the historical and economic 
development of their communities and 
county. This seems to be a new departure 
as far as school surveys are concerned, 
and a new source of materials for the 
enrichment of classroom discussions. 
World Understanding Begins with 
Children, Delia Goetz, (Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1949), is intended to help 
the inexperienced teacher who feels a lack 
of background for developing interna- 
tional understanding. It gives sources of 
information and materials, and suggests 
ways to select and evaluate them. 
Aviation Education is a report of a 
committee of the American Association of 
School Administrators, H. B. Bruner, 
chairman, (Aviation Education Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.). A timely report which 
includes implications, philosophy, and ex- 
amples of approaches to air-age education 


in such places as New Orleans, Denver, 
and Phoenix. It also includes a list of 
sources of aid and materials of instruction 
with a selected minimum list of aviation 
texts. 

UNESCO Today, An Informal Report 
. . ., (Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, November 1949), is 
divided into two parts which gives 
UNESCO and its goals in Part I, and 
UNESCO in the United States in Part II. 
This brief report is very informative con- 
cerning the six themes of the UNESCO 
movement which affect American at- 
titudes and understanding. They are: 
educational reconstruction; exchange of 
persons; education about the UN, its 
agencies and their objectives; improve- 
ment of teaching materials; human rights; 
and the problems of “food and people.” 


TWO TEXTBOOKS that show great 
promise through their points of view 
about the meaning of democracy and how 
it may function in the classrooms of 
America are Building a Free Nation, 
Clyde B. Moore, Helen M. Carpenter, 
Laurence G. Paquin, Fred B. Painter, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1950), and World Neighbors, Thelma G. 
James, Walter R. Northcott, Marquis E. 
Shattuck, (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1950). Building a Free Nation em- 
phasizes the interaction of peoples, places, 
and materials in the development of this 
country’s history. This often-told story of 
the building of our country becomes the 
story of the building of our country’s 
ideals. World Neighbors is an anthology 
of world literature for high school students 
and teachers. Its publication emphasizes 
anew the value of this approach for de- 
veloping better human relations and world 
understanding through literary apprecia- 
tions developed in the classroom. 
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Social 
Play.. 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play.. 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 









experiences. 


They’re the right size, the right weight for pre- 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 
other things . . . ina jiffy. 

Costs a mere $24. 


unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 


finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 









hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 


pe RRL H. STONE PRODUCTS 





U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1950-1951 

President, Gtapys Porter, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, Calif. 

First Vice-President, Water A. ANDERSON, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Maurice Anrens, Ass’t Supt., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Field Secretary, ANN Fosere, St. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 

Henry J. Orro, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin; Maycie Soutuatt, Prof. of Ed., 
Peabody Coll. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn.; Katz Worrorp, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, 

Mempsers Exectep at LARGE 

Maurice Aurens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); Witt1aM ALEXANDER, Winnetka 

Schs., Ill. (1953); Prupence Bostwick, Denver Schs., Colo. (1951); WittiaM H, Burton, 

Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. (1952); JenNiE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, 

Utah. (1953); RutH CunnincHaM, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia U., N.Y. (1951); FRancis 

Drac, San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); ANN Fosere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 

(1954); JANE Fransetu, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D.C. (1953); Rosperr S. Gu- 

curist, Pasadena Schs., Calif. (1954); Susan Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. 

(1954); Gorpon Mackenzir, Tchrs, Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry J. Orro, 

U. of Texas, Austin. (1952); Vircm. Rocers, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1951); CHARLES 

R. Spain, Peabody Coll., Nashville, Tenn. (1954); Wu11smM Van Tut, Prof. of Ed., 

U. of Ill., Urbana. (1954); Kate Worrorp, U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952). 


State REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—F ay KirtLanp, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—ALExANDER FRAZIER, 
Curric. Const., Phoenix. California—Roxiz ALexanper, Vallejo Schs.; Wa11am Cowan, 
San Francisco St. Coll.; Arton Nance, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Howarpine Horr- 
MAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; Lavong Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll, Colorado—Marm 
Ment, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—Ciara Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Ger- 
TRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd, of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia—Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for 
Women, Millidgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. ///inois—Curis A. DrYoune, Il. 
St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); Cuartorre Meyer, Decatur Schs,; B, L. Smrru, 
Oak Park Schs, Indiana—Rutu Stanincer, Vincennes Schs. lowa—Etta L. Cosner, 
Davenport Schs. Kansas—Hazet Kier, Pub. Schs., Kansas City. Kentucky—Loutse 
Comss, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Naomi Wituorr Mayuuen, Independence Schs. 
Louisiana—Maccie Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NaTHALIE Percy, Bogalusa Schs, Maryland— 
Harry Baro, Baltimore Schs.; James B. O’Toote, Ass’t Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Mich- 
igan—CATHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. Jameson, Detroit Schs. Minnesota— 
Myrt te Jensen, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. Townsenp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New 
Jersey—Mary A. Fercuson, Sch. Adm. Bldg., Atlantic City; Jerome Satssury, Bloom- 
field Schs. New York—Morris Biopnick, Brooklyn Schs.; ELtzaBeTH Carey, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Albany; Wiu1am T. Mexcuior, Syracuse Univ.; Atice Mier, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; 
Frank D. Mosuer, Marion. North Carolina—H. Arnotp Perry, U. of N.C., Chapel Hill; 
Mapeuine Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Obio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; 
Verna Watters, Kent St. Univ. Oklaboma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St, Coll., 
Alva. Pennsylvania—Etue. McCormick, Altoona Schs.; Marcaret G. McKee, Co. 
Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tennessee—Etsiz Hayes, Montgomery Co. Schs., Clarksville; 
Louise Oakey, Union City Schs. Texas—Byron ENGLAND, El] Paso Schs.; R. M. Haw- 
Kins, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., Alpine; Bruce ScHuLKEy, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—D. C. 
Beery, Norfolk Schs.; Nette Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—JosepHine Hint- 
GEN, LaCrosse Schs. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—IrwIn 
Hammer, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; Harry Jonnson, Salem Schs., Ore.; 
Letia Lavin, Spokane Schs., Wash. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts)—Vernon E, Anperson, U. of 
Conn., Storrs; ANN V. Fosere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn.; Wayne Kocu, U. of 
N. H., Durham. 
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TOYS 


Curriculum Play Materials for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Judy Toys provide the positive, satisfying learning ex- 
periences essential to the child’s integrated growth. 
Aimed at his own age level, they stimulate the child’s 
imagination, develop creative expression, challenge his 
problem-solving ability, and help him attain security 
and satisfaction within his own group. 

Judy Toys can be used independently as well as in 
groups to foster the child’s individual abilities and 


interests. 


For Language Arts— 
For Social Studies— 
For Science— 





Judy Puzzle Inlays Deluxe 
Judy Puzzles—Senior Series 
Judy's Match-ettes 
Judy’s Alphabets 
Judy-Ettes 
Judy's Farms 
Judy's Tu-Build 
Judy Story Toys 
Judy Story Boards 
Judy MEK-N-ETTES 
Judy's Hollow Blocks 


Write “Dept. B” for Complete Information 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 Third Avenue North Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











